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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, 


[From Gifborne’s Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex. } 


“XO eccupy the mind with use- 
‘| tul employment is among the 
best methods of guarding it from 
surrendering itself to dissipation. 
To occupy it with such employ- 
ments regularly, is among the best 
methods of leading tt to love them. 
Young women sometimes com- 
plain, and more frequently the 
complaint is made for them, that 
they have nothing todo. Yet few 
complaints are urged with less 
foundation. ‘fo prescribe to a 
youny person of the female sex the 
precise occupations to which she 
should devote her time, is impos- 
sible. It would be to attempt to 
Innit, by inapplicable rules, what 
must vary according to circum- 
stances which cannet previously 
be ascertained. Differences im the 
point of health, of intellect, of 
taste, anda thousand nameless par- 
ticularities of family occurrences 
and local situation, claim, in each 
individual case, to be taken into 
the account. Some general retiec- 
tions, however, may be offered. 

[ advert not yet to the occupa- 
tions which flow from the duties 
of matrimonial life. When, tothe 
November, 1797. 


rational employments open to alk 
women, the entire Superintendence 
of domestic economy is added; 
when parental cates and duties press 
forward to assume the high rank 
in a mother’s breast to which they 
are entitled; to complain of the 
difficulty of finding propermethods 
of occupying time, would be a la- 
mentation which nothing but po- 
liteness could preserve from being 
received by the auditor witha smile. 
But in what manner, F hear it re- 
plied, are they, who are ngt wives 
and mothers, to busy. theihselves ? 
Even at present, young, waste int 
general, notwithstandwig 4 b their 
efforts to quicken and enliven the 
slow-paced hours, apptar, if we 
may judge from their countenances 
and their language,” not unfre- 
quently to feel themselves unsuc- 
cessful. If dress then, and what 
is called dissipation, are not to be 
allowed to fill so large a space in 
the course of female lite as they are 
now overspread; and vou tealre 
to curtail them in the exercise of 
this branch of their established 
prerogative, is by no means equi- 
vocal; how are well-bred women 
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fo support therhselves in the single 
state through the dismal vacuity 
that seems to await them? This 
question it may be sufficient to an- 
swer by another. 
well-Wréd women are not accus- 
tomed, in their single state, regu- 
larly to assign a large proportion 
of their hours to serious and in 
structive occupations, what pros- 
pect, what hope is there that, when 
married, they will assume -habits 
to which they have ‘ever been 
strangers, and exchange idleness 
and volatility for steadiness and ex- 
ertion ? 

To every woman, whether sin- 
gie or married, the habit of regu- 


larly allotting to improving books 


a portion ef each day, and, as far 
as may be practicable, at stated 
hours, cannot be too strongly re- 
commended. If use the term im- 
froving in a large sense; as com- 
prehending whatever writings may 
contribute to her virtue, her use- 
fulness, and her innocent satisfac- 
tion, to her happiness in this world 
and in the next. She who be- 
lieves that she is to survive in ano- 
ther state of being through eternity, 
and is duly impressed by the awful 
convidlion, will not be seduced 
from an habitual study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of other works cal- 
culated to imprint on her heart the 
comparatively small importance of 
the pains and pleasures of this 
period of existence; and to fill her 
with that knowledge, ee inspire 
her with those views and disposi- 
tions, which may enable her to 
rejoice in the contemplation of fu- 
turity. With the time allotted to 
the regular perusal of the word of 
God, and of performances which 
enforce and illustrate the rules of 
Christian duty, no other kind of 
reading ought to be permitted to 
interfere. At other parts of the 


day, let history, biography, poetry, 


If young and 
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or some of the various branches of 
elegant and profitable knowledge, 
pay their tribute of instruction and 


amusement. But let her studies 
be confined within the strictest li- 
mits of purity. Let whatever she 
perases in her most private hours 
be such as she needs not to be 
ashamed of reading aloud to those 
whose good opinion she is- most 
anxious to deserve. Let her re- 
member that there is an all-seeing 
eye, which is ever fixed upon her, 
eve in her closest retirement. ° 
There is one species of writin 

which obtains, from a considerable 
proportion of the female sex, are- 
ception much more favorable than 
is accorded to other kinds of com- 
position more worthy of encou- 
ragement.~It is scarcely necessary 
to add&‘the name of romances. 
Works of this nature not unfre- 
quently deserve the praise of in- 
genuity of plan and contrivance, of 
accurate and.well-supported discri- 
mination of character, and of force 
and elegance of language. Some 
have professedly been composed 
with adesign to favor the interests 
of morality. And among those 
which are deemed to have on the 
whole a moral tendency, a very 
few perhaps might be selected 
which are not liable to the dis- 
graceful charge of being contami- 
nated occasionally by incidents and 
passages unfit to be presented to 
the reader; a charge so very gene- 
rally to be alledged with justice, 
that even of the novels which pos- 
sess great and established reputa- 
tion, some are totally improper, 
i consequence of such admixture, 
to be perused by the eye of deli 
cacy. Poor, indeed, are the ser- 


vices rendered to virtue by a wri- 
ter, however he may boast that the 
object of his performance is to ex- 
hibit the vicious as infamous and 
unhappy, who, in tracing the pro- 

gress 























gress of vice to infamy and un- 
happiness, introduces the reader to 
scenes and language adapted to 
wear away the quick feelings of 
modesty, which form at once the 
ornament and the safeguard of in- 
nocence; and, like the bloom upon 
a plumb, if once effaced, com- 
monly disappear for ever. To in- 
dulge in a practice of reading ro- 
mances, is, in several other particu- 
lars, liable to produce mischievous 
effects. Such compositions are, 
to most persons, extremely engag- 
ing. ‘That story must be uncom- 
monly barren, or wretchedly told, 
of which, after having heard the 
beginning, we desire not to know 
theend. Tothe pleasure.of learn- 
ing the ultimate fortunes of the 
heroes and heroines of the-tale, the 
novel commonly adds, ina greater 
or in a less degree, that which 
arises from animated description, 
from lively dialogue, or from in- 
teresting sentiment.—Hence the 
perusal ef one romance leads, with 
much more frequency than is the 
case with respect to works of other 
kinds, to the speedy .perusal of 
another. Thus a habit is formed, 
a habit at first, perhaps, of limited 
indulgence, but a habit that is con- 
tinually found more formidable 
and more encroaching. The ap- 
petite becomes too keen to be de- 
nied; and in proportion as it is 
more urgent, grows less nice and 
select in its fare. What would 
formerly have given offence, now 
gives none. The palate is vitiated 
or made dull. The produce ot the 


book-club, and the contents of 


the circulating library, are devour- 
ed with indiscriminate and insatia- 
ble avidity. Hence the mind is 
secretly corrupted. Let it be ob- 
served too, that in exact corres- 
pondence with the increase of a 
passion for reading novels, an 
aversion to reading of a miore im- 
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proving nature will gather strength. 
There is yet another consequence 
too important to be overlooked. 

The catastrophe and the incidents 
of romances commonly turn on 
the vicissitudes and. effects of a 

sion the most powerful of ail choos 
which agitate the human heart. 
Hence the study of them frequent- 
ly creates a susceptibility of im- 
pression, and a premature warmth 
of tender emotions, which, not te 
speak of other possible effects, have 
been known to betray young wo- 
men into a sudden attachment to 
persons unworthy of their affec- 
tion, and thus to hurry them into 
marriages terminating in unhap- 
piness. 

In addition to the regular habit 
of useful reading, the custom of 
committing to the memory select 
and ample portions of poetic com- 
positions, not for the purpose of 
ostentationsly quoting them ix 
mixed company, .but for the sake 
of private improvement, deserves, 
in consequence of its beneficial 
tendency, to be mentioned with a 
very high degree of praise. The 
mind is thus stored with a lasting 
treasure of sentiments and ideas, 
combined by writers of transcend- 
ent genius and vigorous imagina- 
tion, clothed in appropriate, ner- 
vous, and glowing language, and 
impressed by the powers of ca- 
dence and harmony. Let the poe- 
try, however, be well chosen. Let 
it be suchas elevates the heart-with 
the ardour ef devotion, adds energy 
and grace to precepts of morality, 
kindles benevolence by pathetic 
narrative and reflection, enters, 
with natural and lively description, 
into the varieties of character, or 
presents vivid pictures of what is 
grand or beautiful in the scenery 
of nature.—Such are, in general, 
the works of Miiton, of Thomson, 
of Gray, of Mason, and of Cow- 
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plated with new pleasure. It is 
thus that taste will be called forth, 
exercised, and correéted, It is thus 
that judgment will be strengthen- 
ed, virtuous emotions cherished, 
piety animated and exalted. —At 
all times, and under every circum- 
stance, the heart penetrated with 
religion, will delight itself in the 
recollection of passages, which dis- 
play the perfections of that Being 
on whom it trusts, and the glorious 
hopes to which it aspires. When 
affliction weighs down the spirits, 
or sickness the strength, it is then 
that their cheering influence will 
be doubly felt. When old age, 
disabling the sufferer from the tre- 
quent use of books, obliges the 
mind to turn inward upon itself; 
the memory, long retentive, even 
in its decay, of the acquisitions 
which it had attained and valued in 
its early vigour, still suggests the 
lines which have again and again 
diffused rapture through the bosom 
of health, and are yet capable of 
overspreading the hours of decre- 
pitude and the couch of pain with 
consolation. 

But itis not from booksalone that 
a considerate young woman is to 
seek her gratifications. The dis- 
charge of relative duties, and the 


exercise of benevolence, form ad-. 


ditional sources of aétivity and en- 
joyment. To give delight in the 
affectionate intercourse of domes- 
lic society; to relieve a parent in 
the superintendence of family af- 
fairs; to smooth the bed of sick- 
ness, and cheer the decline of age; 
to examine into the wants and dis- 
tresses ot the female inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood; 
useful institutions for the comfort 
of mothers, and for the instruction 
of children; and to give to those 
jnstitusions that degree of atten- 


to promote . 
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Tt is thus that the beauty and 
grandeur of nature will be contem- 


tion, which, without requiring 
either much time or much pers 
sonal trouble, will facilitate their 
establishment and extend their use- 
fulness: these are employments 
congenial to female sympathy; 

employments in the precise line of 
female duty ; employments which 
diffuse genuine and lasting conso. 
lation among those whom they are 
designed to benefit, and never failto 
improve the heart of her who is 
engaged in them. 

in pointing ou: what ought to 
be done, let justice be rendered te 
what has been done. In the dis. 
charge of the domestic offices of 
kindness, and in the exercise of 
charitable and friendly regard to 
the neighbouring poor, women in 
general are exemplary. In the 
latter branch of Caristian virtue, 
an accession of energy has been 
witnessed within a tew years.— 
Many ladies have «hewn, and still 
continue to shew, their earnest 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
wretched and the ignorant, by 
spontaneously establishing schools 
of industry and of religious in- 
struction; and with a still more 
beneficial warmth of benevolence, 
have taken the regular inspection 
of them upon themselves.—May 
they stediastly persevere, and be 
imitated by numbers! 

Among the employments of 
time, w hich, though regarded with 
due attention by many young wo- 
men, are more or less negleéted by 
a considerble number, moderate 
exercise in the open air claims to 
be noticed.—-Sedentary confines 
merit in hot apartments on the one 
hand, and public diversions fre- 


quented, on the other, in buildings 
still more crowded and stifling, are 
often permitted so to occupy the 
time, as, by degrees, even to wear 
away the relish for the freshness 
of a pure atmosphere, for the beat 
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ties and amusements of the garden, 
and for those “ rural sights and 
rural sounds,” which delight the 
mind uncorrupted by idleness, fol- 
ly, or vice. Enfeebled health, a 
capricious temper, low and irrita- 
ble spirits, and the loss of many 
pure and continually recurring en- 
joyments, are among the conser 
quences of such misconduét. 

But though books obtain their 
reasonable proportion of the day, 
though health has been consulted, 
the demands of duty tulfilled, and 
thedictates of benevolence obeyed, 
there will yet be hours remaining 
unoccupied; hours for which no 
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provided. For such hours it is 
not the intention of these pages to 
prescribe any specific employment. 
W hat if some space be assigned to 
the nseful and elegant arts of female 
industry? But is industry to pos- 
sess them ail? Let the innocent 
amusements which home furnisies 
claim their share. It is a claim 
which shall cheerfully, be allowed. 
Do amusements abroad offer their 
pretensions? » Neither shall they, 
on proper occasions, be unheard. 
A well-regulated life will never 
know a vacuum sufficient to re- 
quire an immoderate share of pub- 
lic amusements to fill it. 





specific employment has yet been 





Letter from F. Thomson, Author of “ The Seasons,” to Dr, Cranston.* 
[From the firft Number of a Newfpaper called the Keifo Mail, publithed at Kelfo. ] 
(COPY.) 

“Dr 
“¥ WOULD chide you for the wrongeously last time, I shall say 

] slackness of your correspon- nothing, ’till I hear from you, 

dence; but, having blamed you which I hope will be soon. 
«© Ther’s 

* Doétor Cranfton, to whom this letter is addreffed, appears to have been the 
companion of the early youth, and the confident of the mature life, of Thomfon. 
He was fon of the Gentleman who was then Minifter of Ancrum, on whofe 
death Mr. John Cranfton, another of hi# fons, fucceeded to that office. Dr. Cran- 
fton having died foon after his father, all his papers fell info the hands of his bro- 
ther, who lived to an advanced age in the paftoral charge of Ancrum; and at his 
death, which happened a few years ago, both his own and his brother’s manuferipts 
came into the pofleflion of his furviving family. From this period, the prefent 
jetter lay unnoticed, amongft lumber, till lately, when it was taken out by a maid- 
fervant, and devoted by her to the purpofe of packing up fome candlefticks, which 
were fent to Kelfo to be exchanged. ‘The perfon into whofe hands it thus fell (Mr. 
William Muir, junior, copperfmith, Kelfo) fortunately difeovered its value; and 
has obligingly furnithed us with it on the prefent oceafion. The copy we have 
taken, and which is now fubjoined, is exaét and literal; the fpelling, punétuation, 
and even the errors of -the original, being fcrupuloufly preferved. 

The Public will pesceive, that this interetting epiftie is without date, and is 
figned only with initials.* But, independent of the fimole narrative of the means 
by which it has been refcued from obiivion, it feems to carry in it fuch intrinfie 
marks of authenticity, that no one who is in the leaft acquainted with the peculiar 
character of the produétions of Thomfon, can hefitate a moment in afcribing it to 
him. Befides gratifying that laudable curiofity which the Public naturally feel to 
become acquainted with the moft minute circumftances in the lives of eminent men, 
we confider this letter as peculiarly interefling in many other points of view. “It 
@ppears to have been written at a moft critical period of the author's life, being 
foon after his arrival in England, whither he went upon the death of his mother. 
Itexhibits the interefting {peétacle of.an elegant and inexperienced mind, labouge, 
tag under the preflure of pecuniary embariafiments, and Aruggiing with thefe teal- 


* From the Poftemark it feems to have beea written from Baraet. *° 
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366 Letter from the Author of the Seafons to Dr. Cranfion, 


“ Ther’s a little business I 
would communicate to you, be- 
fore I come to the more entertain- 
tng part of our correspondence. 

“I’m going, (hard task!) to 
complain, and beg your assistance. 
—When i came here, I brought 
very litle money along wt. me; 
expecting some more, upon the 
selling of Widehope, which was 
to have been sold that day my mo- 
ther was buried, now ’tis unsold 
yet: but will be disposed of, as 
soon, as it can be conveniently 
done: tho indeed, ’tis perplexed 
wt. some difficulties. I was a long 
time here living att my own char- 
ges, and you know how expen- 
sive that is: this, together with 
the furnishing ofmyselt wt. cloaths, 
Jinnens, one thing with another, 
to fit me for any business, of this na- 
ture here, necessarly oblidg’d me 
to contract some debt. being a 
stranger here, ’tis a wonder how I 
got any credit; but, I cant expect 
*twill be long sustain’d, unless I 
immediately clear it, even, now, I 
believe it is at a crisis. my friends 
have no money to send me, till the 
land is sold: and my creditors will 
not wait till then—you know what 
the consequences would be—now 
the assistance I would beg of you, 
and which I know, if in your 

wer, you won’t refuse me, is, a 
Oa of credit, on some merchant, 
banker, er such like person in 


ings of confcious dignity by which he had long been prevented from foliciting aft. 


London, for the matter of twelve 
pound ; till I get money, upon the 
selling of the land, which I’m, att 
last, certain off. if vou could either 
give it me yourself, or procute it; 
tho. you dont owe it to my merit, 
yet, you owe it to your own na. 
ture, which I know so weil as to 
s2y no more on the subject; only 
allow me to add, that, when I first 
fell upon such a project (the only 
thing I have for it in my present 
circumstances) knowing the selfish 
inhumane temper of the generality, 
of the world; you were the first 
person that offer’d to my thoughts, 


as one, to whom I had the conf. 


dence to make such an address, 

“ Now, | imagine you seized 
wt. a fine romantic, kind of me- 
lancholy, on the fading of the year, 
now I figure you wandering, phi- 
losophical, and pensive, amidst the 
brown, wither’d groves: while the 
leaves rustle under your feet. the 
sun gives a farewell parting gleam 
and the birds 


Stir the faint note, and but attempt te 
fing. 


then again, when the heavns wear 
a more gloomy aspect, the winds 
whistle, and the waters spout, I 
see you in the well known Clengh, 
beneath the solemn arch of tall, 
thick, embowring trees, listening 
to the amusing lull of the many 
steep, moss-grown cascades; while 


deep, 


ance, and which the horrors of impending indigence alone enabled him to over- 
come. But the account he thgn proceeds to give of the origin and partial progreft 
ef “* The Seafons”’ more nearly concerns the Pablic, and merits the attention not 
only of the Biographer, whom it enables to throw light on an obfcure part of the 
hiftory of this work; but alfo of the Philofopher, whom it muft forcibly impreft 
with the refie€tion, that che moft trivial circumfances fometimes affect the whole 
tenor of a man’s life; and that, by caufes apparently the moft inefficient, his fame 
and fortune may be for ever decided, as weil as the nature and extent of his influ- 
ence on mankind. Had not Mr. Rickleton, a man who is now altogether unknows 
as a poet, compofed a imall production on Winter, the immortal * seafons” might 
never have exifled; and thus, not only might Scovand have derived comparatively 
fmall luitre from the genius of her Thomfon, but the world might never have bees 
delighted with the enchanting imagery and glowirg defeription of the Poet of the 


Wear. 
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deep, divine contemplation, the 
enius of the place, prompts each 
swelling awful thought. I’m sure, 
you would not resign your part in 
that scene att an easy rate. none 
eer enjoy’d it to the height you do, 
and you’re worthy of it. ther I 
walk in spirit, and disport in its 
beloved gloom. this country, I am 
in, is not very entertaining. no 
variety but that of woods, and them 
we have in abundance. but where 
isthe living stream? the airy moun- 
tain? and the hanging rock? with 
twenty other things that elegantly 
se the lover of nature?—Na- 
ture delights me in every form, I 
am just now painting her, in her 
most lugubrious dress ; for my own 
amusement, describing winter as it 
presents itself. after ml first pro- 
posal of the subject, 
J fing of Winter, and his gelid reign ; 
Nor let a ryming intect of the fpring 
Deem it a barren theme. to me “tis full 
Of manly charms: to me, who court the 
fhace 
Whom, the gay feafons fuit not, and who 
fhun 
The glare of fummere Welcom! kindred 
glooms ! 
Drear awfull wintry, horrors, welcome 
all, dc. ’ 
After this introduction, I say, 
which insists for a few lines further 
I prosecute the purport of the fol- 
lowing ones 


Nor can I o departing Summer ! choofe 

But confecrate one pitying line to you ; 

Sing your laft temper’d days, and funny 
calms, 

That chear the fpirits, and ferene the foul. 


‘ 

Then terrible floods, and high 
winds, that usually happen about 
this time of year, and have already 
happen’d here, (1 wish you have 
not felt them too dreadfully) the 
first produced the enclosed lines ; 
the last are not completed. Mr. 
Rickleton’s poem on winter,which 
Istili have, first put the design into 
iy head. in it are some masterly 
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strokes that awaken’d me—being 
only a present amusement, ’tis ten 
to one but I drop it in when e’er 
another faney comes across. 

“1 believe it had been much 
more for your entertainment, if 
in this letter ] had cited other peo- 
ple instead of myself: but I must 
refer that ’till another time. If you 
have not seen it already, I have 
just now in my hands an original 
of Sir Alexander Brands (the 
craz’d Scots Knight wt the woful 
countenance) you would relish. I 
believe it might make Mis John 
catch hold ot his knees, which IT 
takein himto be a degree of mirth, 
only inferiour, to falling back 
again with an elastic spring. ’tis 
very (here a word is obliterated) 
printed in the evening post: so 
perhaps you have seen these pane- 
gyrics of our declining Bard; one 
on the Princesses birth day; the 
other on his Majesty’s, in (odliter- 
ated) cantos: they’re written in 
the spirit of a complicated crazi- 
ness. 

* [ was in London Iately a 
night; and in the old playhouse 
saw a comedy atted,. called, Love 
makes a Man, or the Fop’s Fortune, 
where I beheld Miller and Cibber 
shine to my infinite entertainment. 
in and about London this month 
of Sept; near a hundred people 
have dy’d by accident and suicide. 


ther was one blacksmith, tyr’d of — 


the hammer; who hang’d himself, 
and left written behind him this 
concise epitaph ; 

I Joe Pope 

liv’d wt out hope 

And dv’d by a rope. 
or else some epigrammatic muse 
has bely’d him. 

“ Mr Muir has ample fund for 
politicks, in the present posture of 
affairs, as, you’ll find by the public 
news. I should be glad to know 
that great minister’s frame just 

now, 
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now.——Keep it to yourself.— 
you may whisper it too in Mis 
John’s ear.—far otherwise, is his 
lately mysterious Br. Mr Tait em- 
ployed.—Srarted a superannuated 
fortune, and just now upon the juli 
scent.—'tis camical enough to see 
him from amongst the rubbish of 
his controversial divinity and poli- 


Important Information. 


ticks furbishing up his ancient musty 
gailaitry. 
“ Yours sincerely, J. T, 

“ Remember me toall friends. 
Mr Rigkle, Mis John, By. Joha, 
&c.” 

[ The passages printed in Italics 
are written on the margin of the 
original letter. ] 





9 mation toad People, how they may preserve the Eye-Sight, or 
recover it.after it has fatled. 


“HIS is to be done while you 

wash, by dipping your tace 

in the water, opening your eyes, 

and keeping them open ‘under wa- 

ter as long as you can hold your 

breath. Do this three or four times 
successively every morning. 

It will be expected, no doubt, 
that I should give an account how 
I came by this knowledge; it was 
in this manner :—lI knew, early in 
life, that washing with cold water 
was good against the tooth-ach, and 
T have long used that remedy with 
success. Some years ago I went 
our a long yourney towards the 
North, and among other inconye- 
niences, I suffered for want of cold 
water to washaccording to my cus- 
tom. This brought ona violent 
tooth-ach: on my return [I lost se- 
veral teeth, I applied closely my 
former remedy, which at length 
took away the tooth-ach, but not 
efficacious enough to remove a pain 
in my gums, at the roots of my 
upper teeth, and Lexpected to lose 
them all. A litele better than a 
year ago, a poorold man (whom | 
had long known) begged cf mea 
spot of land to cultivate: | gave it 
him within a quarter of a mile of 
my house. Seon after, I disco- 


vered (by the thermometer) that 
his spring was cooler than mine, 
and { determined to wash there, 
He fitted up a rough table at his 
spring for my use, with a 
pewter bason, which he placedon 
it every morning. I .go early 
wash,. and after washing I dip my 
face under water and open my eve, 
keeping soaslong as I can holdmy 
breath, three or tour-times sucers 
sively. 

If I recolleé well, it is abouta 
year since | began to do this, ant 


Iam relieved, not only of the pain . 


in the gums as I expected, but! 
thavealsorecovered my sight, which 
I did not expect. I am notda 
short of 70 years old, and I have 
used spectacles about five aid twen- 
ty. years, but I have lately Jaid 
them aside, having now (ihavk 
God). no occasion fer them... 
As this may be useful toalk per 
sons at one time or other, I wish 
it may be known to them, and dey 
sire that the benevolent printets 
(seeing the utility of it) will be 
pleased to give it a place ameng 
their publications. 
JAMES CALDER. 
Balsimore county, Sekt. 7. * 
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STORY OF MRS. WIDDRINGTON, 


[Continued from page 525, and concluded. } 


HE incessant barking, or ra- 

ther roaring of the dog, hardly 
per mitted Mrs. W iddrington to 
answer, (in an accent that admitted 
no doubt at least of her’country,) 
that she was a person from Scot- 
land, who, with her daughter, was 
travelling towards London, but 
that having missed their way in 
the snow, their chaise was over- 
turned and broken, and they were 
likely to perish during so severe a 
night, if the Inhabitants Sof t 1€ house 
were not charitable enough to re- 
¢eive them. 

The old man or woman who had 
spoken to them, now retired, and, 
without giving any answer, shut 
the window. The heart of Mrs. 
Widdringtou sunk within her. She 
looked round, to see if any cottages 
surrounded this inhospitable man- 
sion, where she mig! ht find an asy- 
him, which it seeme a to deny her, 
butnoneappeared. [ts front looked 
through a curve in the woods over 
the extensive moor they had at- 
fempted to pass, and on the sides 
of it were high walls and ruinous 
éffices. A dark and heavy storm 
ot snow now came on, and the ob- 
jects which were before but faintly 
teen, were no longer discernable. 
Mrs. Widdrington gave herself and 
her daughter up for lost: The dog, 
however, was a sufticient intima. 
tion to the persons within, tha 
their petitioners still remained at 
the gate. 
~ Almost a quarter ef an hour lon- 
ger passed Leiore any one again ap- 
peared. Atlength thes samedimand 
doubtful figure whom they had be- 
fore heard speak, slowly opened the 
same casement, and bade them go 
fo another gate a few yards farther 
in the wall, “where he said he would 
‘They 
November, 1 "07, 


crept to the place he pointed out, 
for by thistime they were nearly 
rished with cold, Here they again 
waited some time, till, from a side 
oor of the old Gothic edifice, the 
figure, holding a lantern in one 
hand, and in the other a rusty broad 
sword, ‘slowly approached. He 
was dressed ina long black or very 
dark gown; something equally dark 
was bound over his hollaw brows ; 
his face was long, pale, and shrivel- 
led, and two small eyes glared from 
their deep sockets, under a broad 
rusty hat; He held up his lantern 
when he came close to this gate, 
which wasalso of iron, and examin- 
ed the three persons who appeared 
at it, but spoke not a werd in an~ 
swer to the earnest entreaties that 
Mrs. Widdrington made to be let 
in. After having made this silent 
inquiry for some minutes, he told 
her, i in a voice that made her shud 
der, that though it was what he had 
sworn never to do, yet, as he be= 
lieved her distress might be real 
he would, for oncé, break through 
his resolution, and let strangers 
enter his house; but that as for the 
man with them, he could give him 
no other permission than to g@ 
into the stable. The man wh 
half-frozen as he was, felt no in= 
clination to enter an house where 
he was firmly persuaded evil spirits 
kept their court, declared he should 
be quite as well content with the 
stable. He was admittedtherefore, 
into the yard, and the ‘old man 
pointed to a door on its* opposite 
side, where he said there was a shel- 
ter for himself and his horses; a 
shelter was all he seemed disposed 
to grant to either of them. 

While the postillion, then, trem- 
bling, and looking baek at every 
step, led the weary animals across 
B the 
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the dreary yard, Mrs. ieee 
and her daughter, petrified wit! 
terror and cold, followed the old 
man, who w ith a slow and feeble 
step, walked before thems At the 
door of the house stood another 
figure, who, except his having a 
more squalid appearance, reseni- 
bled their dismal-looki: ig Col yduc- 
tor. This second strange fivure let 
them pass but spoke not; ‘and as 
thev entered an high bricked hall, 
rooted with some kind of biack 
wood, he barred the door behind 
them, and then stalked aiter them. 
The iman withthe lantera, which 
reflected a dim and lurid light on 
the melancholy mansion, moved 
slowly out of the hail, and entered 


a long passage. vercome with 
terror, Euphe me now clasped ber 


mother’s arm,and faintly articulat- 
ed, * Good God! whither are we 
going?”—** Have patience, have 
courage, my child,” answered her 
raother, still endeavouring to lead 
her on; but she hung back invo- 
luntarily, and the man with the lan- 
tern disappeared. A dreary pause 
ensued, and the figure behind cried, 
in a hollow voice, * Won’t you 
go on?” 

They proceeded, hardly know- 
ing how, to the end of this passage, 
and then saw a door opening ne 
a very large room, where, at th 
farther end of it, stood the old no 
still holding in his hand the lantern, 
which made the darkness and 
desolation of the apartment ap- 
pear visible. He waved his hand 
that they might approach. ‘Taey 
slowly a Avanced towards him. 
Wheu they were close to him, he 
cried, in a sharp tone, * It is five 
and thirty years since a woman 
has been within the walls of this 
house. I wish I may not now re- 
pent my foolish compassion. I 

can attorde you nothing but leave 
to remain in this roou. ‘Tere 
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has been a fire in it to-day. My 
own security obliges me to lock 
you in. Here is a peace of can- 
dle inthe lantern. With the dawm 
of the morning you must depart.” 
He then crossed t the - seemed 
either to lock or unlock a door on 
one side ef it, and stalked away 
through that at which they had 
entered, where the other dismal 
figure had stood centinel during 
this shortconierence. Struck with 
the norror %f being thus left ina 
situation w hich, except that they 
ere less liable to be frozen to 
death, appeared to Sesion worse 
than that they had escaped from, 
she threw herself into her mother’s. 
arms, and burst into tears. 

The necessity of exertion had 
hitherto kept up the strength of 
Mrs. Widdrington, but now she 
seemed to lose not only her 'cou- 
rage, but her senses. The terror 
of her daughter redoubled, when 
she perceived that her mother did 
not answer her, but seemed insen- 
sible to her tears and caresses. It 
was now her turn to exert herself. 
She seized the lantern, in whichthe 
candle was expiring, and examined 
the room, in hopes of she knew 
not what, but froma confused idea 
of obtaining some assistance for her 
mother. A door on one side was 
not locked, though the old man 
had appeared to lock it. Eupheme 
opened it; a violent gush of wind 
rushed into the room, but all was 
darkness beyond: she ventured in, 
however, a step or two; and, by 
the dull and wavering light she 
heid, thought,she saw three or four 


tail figures, in’Black, stand against 


the opposite wall of the high and 
spacious chamber; she even fan- 
cied they moved; and terrified, she 
retreated hastily, and shut the door, 
which she endeavoured in vain to 
locx. On approaching her mo- 
ther; she saw her eyes turned with 

a melan- 





















¢ melancholy look towards the im- 
mense chimney; and she under- 
stood, from the signs Mrs. Wid- 
drington made, that she should en- 
deavour to revive the few embers 
that might yet be alive, under the 
handful of ashes that remained in 
the chimney. This, then, she en- 
deavoured to do, and fortunately 
found two small pieces of unburnt 
wood, with which, though green, 
she at length contrived to make a 
blaze. She then assisted her mother 
to approach close to it; rubbed 
her hands to restore their warmth, 
chaffed her feet, and covered her 
with her cloak and apron over her 
own. Ina few moments her re- 
collection returned, and she spoke; 
but her eyes were glazed, and her 
vital powers seemed still in a 
great degree suspended. Eupheme 
dreaded the extinétion of their 
light, and the failure of their fire. 
She raised the candle as well as she 
could, and again traversed the 
room, though still looking fearfully 
towards the unlocked door, ex- 
pecting every moment one of the 
spectres would appear at it, which 
she fancied she had seen in the 
toom beyond it. 

Her search now was to find 
something to feed their fire, on 
which her mother’s existence seem- 
ec to.depend; and such was the 
dismantled state of the room, that 
this was not difficult. The boards 
of the window-seats were rotten, 
and in broken splinters; Eupheme, 
without scruple, took a piece of 
them, and reserved others to keep 
up their fire, which,afforded them 
such a supply, that She saw the last 
sinking gleam of the candle with 
less dismay ; and, with great diffi- 
culty, dragging to the fire a long 
and broken sort of settee, she per- 
suaded her mother to lie down up- 
on it, while she knelt before her, 
still chafting her hands, and endea- 
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vouring to re-animate the spark of 
life which fear and extreme cold 
had so nearly extinguished. 

Fatigue, ‘aided by’ the torpor 
which 1s always felt on being long 
exposed to severe cold, now con- 
quered both tafftness trom want 
of food, and apprehension either 
jor her child or herself; and Mrs. 
Widdrington fell into a dozing 
kind of stupor, which Eupheme 
flattered herself was sicep. 

Anxiety, however, and fear lest 
the fire should go out, together 
with dread of the terrific shapes 
that she still thought were in the 
next room, deterred the trembling 
girl from attempting to take any 
repose. ‘The wind howled round 
the desolate mansion, and every 
now and then the door, towards 
which her looks were so fearfully 
directed, scrooped on its hinges, 
and she fancied she saw the lock 
turn. 

So passed the apparently-longest 
night that she had ever known. 
Day at length appeared, faintly 
glimmering through the crevices of 
the window-shutters; and with its 
first dawn Eupheme would gladly 
have left this inhospitable abode, 
but that her mother-remained ina 
state that rendered it hopeless to 
propose it to her. She seemed 
wholly exhausted; hunger, fatigue, 
and cold, had on her the effeét of 
long illness, and she endeavoured, 
in vain, to move, when Eupheme 
made her recolleét the necessity of 
their immediate departure. 

Nothing was now to be done, 
on the part of Eupheme, but to 
endeavour to find some refresh- 
ment for her mother, which might 
give her strength to proceed. She 
proposed this, and receiving her 
assent, she ventured once more to 
enter the room where she had seen, 
the night before, shapesgwhich her 
terrified imagination had magnified 
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&72 
into spectres, from whence she 
thought she might find a passage to 
the part of the house inhabited by 
the two old men, who, however, 
appeared to her to be wraiths and 
kelpies,* rather than living beings. 
On her opening the door, she now 
perceived that the objeéts of her 
affright were nothing more than 
large bundles. of vegetables tied 
up for the seed to dry, and some 
of them wrapped round with pieces 
of rug and mat: The whole room 
was covered with things of the 
same nature, and it seemed to have 
been many years since it had been 
inhabited by any other animals 
than the vermin which these things 
attracted. Eupheme found nodoor 
in this great room, but one which 
opened into a sort of garden or 
court, and which had once been 
glazed, but was now composed of 
old boards nailed in piace of sashes. 
She would have opened one of the 
windows, in hopes of being able 
to get-out of-it, but just as she was 
attempting to lift the sash, a young 
man ap neared in boots, a thick 
reat coat, and a flapped hat, who, 
with a dejected air, picked his way 
through the deepsnow. The noise 
she made at the window startled 
him; he looked up, and had he 
seen ail the glaists w shich E supheme 
had figured to herselt the night be- 
fore, ‘he could not have testified 
more surprise. The sight of him 
was muych less so to Eupheme, 
who, sepposing he belonged to 
the house, renewed her eftorts to 
open the window in order to speak 
to him. He saw her design, and 
stepping forward, forced up the 
old shattered sash, which seemed 
within-sideg to be confined by cob- 
webs and dirt. 
Then, in a voice and manner 
expressive of the greatest surprise, 
he inguired, though very respect- 
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fully, by what strange accidetit he 
saw her there. Eupheme related 
briefly what had befallen them 5 
and he, again expressing his won. 
der, and, instill stronger terms, his 
concern, told her very hastily, that 
the old gentleman who, with one 
ancient ‘domestic, inhabited the 
house, was a man of very large 
forturie, who, in consequence of 
some disay ppointment near forty 
vears before, had taken a dislike to 
the world, and particularly to wo 
men, not one having ever been 
suffered to enter the house sinces 
that he had iallen insensibly into 
the vice of old age, extreme avas 
rice, and, though | ‘ee was supposed 
to have very’ great sums of money 
concealed in the house, he dénied 
himself the common necessaries of 
life. The young man went on te 
say, that he was the nephew of this 
singular person, the only son of 
his only sister, whom he had only 
within the two or three last years 
consented to see; but that he never 

eat or drank in the house, and on+ 
ly made an occasional visit froma 
neighbouring town, where he liv- 
ed with his mother, always exe 
pecting to find that his uncle was 
either murdered for the sums of 
money That were supposed to be 
hid in the house, or had perished 
through his extreme fear of being 
at the least expence; and that the 
unusual rigor ot the preceding 
night had occasioned him to pay 
an early visit of inquiry, because 
he thought that the old man might 
very probably have suffered him- 
selt to die of cold, rather than al- 
low himself a fire. 

Such an account gave but little 
hope to the unfortunate Euphemey 
that she should be able to procure; 
for her mother, the refreshment 
that was become so requisite. She 
related to the young man the de- 
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plorable situation her parent was 


in, and her own fears. He de- 
clared, with great appearance of 
confusion, his inability to help her 
so immediately as he wished; but 
sid, that to offer the old gentle- 
man, whose name was Morsewall, 
to pay for any thing the y might 
have, would be the on! y way to 
him toaccommodate them ; 
that in.the mean time he would 
hasten to see what could be done ior 
them, without appearing, how- 
ever, to know any tuning of what 
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© ffenc c 
given to his uncle w ould, he said, 
not only prevent his being of the 
least use to them, but, perhaps, 
shut him out for ever. 

My story would run into too 
great length, were I to reiate the 
narticulars of the following scenes. 
For three days Mrs. Widdring- 
ton remained ina state which ren- 
dered her removal impossible ; 
but, contrary to all expectations 
Mr. Morsewall suffered her to have 
a bed in his house, such as it was, 
and even a little fire. His nephew 
procured them, by means of a la- 
borer he employed, some wine and 
other necessaries, which the house 
did not afford: he got their chaise 
refitted ; and, as soon asthe unhap= 
py Mrs. Widdrington was able to 
move, saw her carefully conveyed 
to the town where his mother liv- 
ed, and where, in some days more, 
she so far recovered by the kind- 
ness of these strangers, and the ten- 
der assiduity of her daughter, that 
she was enabled once more to re- 
new her mournful journey. 

I will not enter into a detail of 
the sufferings of the mother and 
daughter when they reached Lon- 
don, where neither of them had 
ever been belore, and now came 
to visit, in person, the husband 
and the fa ather, who had se little 
meritedthis crucldestiny: Suffice it 
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to tell you, that from the chicanery 
of those infamous men, who thrive 
and fatten on the miseries of others, 
Mr. Widdrington would probably 
have died ia “confinement, if the 
nephew of old Morsewall had not 
suddenly appeared there. Intro- 
ducing hiniself as the old acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Widdrington, who 
warmly ackrfowledged the obliga- 
tious she owedto him, he desired to 
speak with her husoand in private, 
when he told him that his uncle 
was lately dead, having literally 
starved himselt to death; that he 
immediately came into the undis- 
puted possession of wealth, much 
greater than his most sanguine ideas 
had tanght him to suppose; and 
that the filial affection, beauty, and 
innocence of Miss Widdrington 
had made such-an impression upon 
him, when she had been reduced 
to the necessity of taking atem- 
porary asylum at Mr. Morsewall’s, 
that he had no sooner paid the last 
duties to his uncle, and secured the 
sums in specie, as well as the secu- 
rities he had left him, than he has- 
tened to lay the whole at her fects. 
and, he trusted, not only that she 
would not reject him, but that she 
would suffer him to make the best 
use of his fortune, by releasing her 
father. 

A very few days how served, with 
the assistance of a lawyer employ 
ed by Mr. Westcombe, (for sohe 
young lover was called settle 
all theatfairs of Mr. Widdrington, 
in a much better way than he ex- 
pected. The marriage ceremony 
between Mr. Westcombe and Eus 
pheme was no sooner over, than 
they set out for Scotland, where, 
in a few months afterwards, "Cha rles 

Viddrington returned, cured of 
his ambition, and anxious only to 
make amends to his father for all 
he had suffered ow his account, by 
assisting him in his farm, which 
soon 
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§74 On the Defcriptiv 
soon flourtshed more than before 
his. misfortune. Mr. and Mrs. 
We tcombe fitted up an house 
in tire pic ASA TILE st F ut of York- 
‘ lire, te which he had succeeded, 
amoug many other estates; and 
the might that threatened to be 
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the last of her’s and of her mother’s 

life, is now thought of with oTas 
titude to that providence which 
thus brought good out of evil, 
and from apparent misfortune 
produced long and unusual feli- 
city. 
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ON THE DESCRIPTIVE TALENT IN POETRY. 


subject by its 
ind lively y r ate 
s, or the faculty, as V oltaire 
Expresses it, de bien feeindre sans 
couloir tout feindre, 1s certainly one 
or the oreat secrets of the art of 
Poetrv. It is this virtue in com- 
position which has rendered the 
2Mcients so pleasi ing toall aves and 
descrip tions of men,-and which 
remarkably fixes oa the memory 
such lasting images of the subjeéts 
ef waich they treat. Bat this part 
ef the art of fine-writing is by no 
means one of the native pre operties 
of genius, but results, in no small 
dezree, from the studied and ac- 
quired ornaments of style and ex- 
pression. Many | happy turns of 
thought, and bright ideas, are ofte 0 

ebscured by the neglige ntor ina 
tificial dress in which tney are pre- 
sented to us; as, on the con‘rary, 
Fnsig nific ant aid trite ima eS are 
rade to interest, from the skillful- 
nese with which the author has 
pourtraggd them. Lalmost suspect 
that a good proficient in composi- 
tion, if 1t were in his power to con- 
nect all the degraded thoughts he 
might collec trom negligent wri- 
rs, and giving them a new edition 

in a his own fancy, might produc: 
an interesting work, without ee 
ing indebted to his own invention 
for one original idea. By way of 
tiustration of this remark, let us 
have recourse to an example. It 
is universally much 


BH YO delineate as 
6 i most striking a 


trioiute 
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Pore has been indebted to his pre- 
de ‘CESSOFs } and what has bee -n said 
of Dryden may be as truly said of 
him, ‘that he snvaies authors like 
a monarch; and what would have 
been esteemed theft in others, is 
deemed in him’— 

fa the first book of Davideis, 
Envy makes the following address 
to the infernal King: 


conaiest 
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Are we not furies ftill, and you our lord? 

At thy dread anger the fixt world hall 
fhake, 

And frighte« d Nature her ow 
fake: 

Do thou but threat, loud itorms fhall 
make reply, 

And thunder echo’t to the trembling 
fky,— 

- a Pe a ae ee (ee 


n laws for- 


The old drudging fun, from his long 
beaten way, 

Shall at thy voice ftart, and mifguide the 
day; 

The jocund orbs fhall break their mea- 
fured pace, 

And ftubborn poles change their allotted 
place; 

Heav'ns gilded troops fhall flutter here 
and there, 

Leaving their boafted fongs tun’d toa 
iphere; 

Nay, their god too 





The following 
Epistles :— 


Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly; 

Planets and funsrun lawlefs through the 
iky ; 

Let ruling angels from their fpheres 
be hurl’d, 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on 
world; % 

Farth’s 


from Pope’s 
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£arth’s whole foundations to their centre 
nod, 

Aod Nature trembles to the throne of 
God.— 


[think it is impossible to read 
these passages without observing, 
how iatirely the images in the late 
ter are conquered from t the former. 
Nothing can be more rema: -kable 
than the fornter, for its clumsy 
disjointed structure, and inexpres- 
sive epithets; the latter is swel- 
ling, harmonious, and truly sub- 
lime. 

The happiest effects of descrip- 
tion are produced by the selection 
ofsome striking and simple circum- 
stances, which are not always most 
judiciously chosen by writers of 
great powers of invention, and 
who are more attentive to ideas 
than the mode of describing them. 
However, in description consist 
some of the most popula ir and fas- 
cinating charms of poetry. I will 
seleét, in proof of the manner 
in which the subject may be exalt- 
ed, two very plain and familiar 
images; the one is the grief ofa 
cow for the loss of her calt, and 
the other, the perture of a dove, 
escaped from the talons of a hawk ; 
both, in truth, masterpieces of de. 
scription, and which are indebted 
for their peculiar graces to the 
happy expression of some simple 
and natural circuinstances. The 
first is the description of the cow, 
from the second book of Lucretias. 


Virides faltus orbata peragrans 
Linguit humi pedibus veitigia preffa 
bifuleis— 
Complet queteiie~-ieaediteraty nemus 
adj, tftens SF crebra rev fit ad ftabulum— 


The words in italicsare extreme- 
ly expressive and beautiful; and the 
whole picture is to the life.—The 
description of the dove, which fol- 
lows,” is in the 6th Book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis :— 
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Utque columba fvo madefactis /aaguine 
plumis : 

Horret adhuc, evido/gue timet quibus 
helerat, ungues.— 


The words so sanguine are, beyond 
conception, touching and delicate, 

It is from such natural and ap- 
parently insignificant traits lo com- 
position, that the writings of the 
greatest masters so eminently please, 
even where the subjeét has no no- 
velty or interest. 

Hoiner, whose writings, like 
the inimitable Shakespeare’s, afford 
some high and fine illustration of 
every species of poetical beauty, 
abouads with iastances of this sort, 
which renders his narration res 
markably spirited. In the midst of 
a busy day of war, describing noon, 
he somewhere s: 1ysy—~"* It was that 
time of day, when the w woodman 
on the mountain top, sets down 
to dine on the cheese and bacon 
in his wailet.”— 

Speaking of the interposition of 
the goddess, with which Menelaus 
avoided the arrow of Pandarus, he 
says, Minerva just brushed it off, 

ws OTs marne 
Flaidss i: cles auiac’ oO Goss reGeclo Omrate 
Tiiad, lib. iv. 130. 
as when a mother drives a fly from, 
her sleeping child, 

Philoctetes, in the Tragedy of 
Sophocles, is made » by the tran- 
slator, most affectingly to desertbe 
his forlorn and desolate conditiong 
when qhGnemee d by hig oomps;, 
nions on the desert island, by adg, 

erting toa simple circumstances 
Aiter expressing his indignation at 
theirinhuman de -parture,aod leave, 

ing him while asleep, wouaded, on 
the shore, jhe says, 


But yet, believe me, Arcas, 
I never heard a found jo ditmal as their 


parting oars. 
Your obedient servant, 
~~ Dd. 
IMPROVED 
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IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING ROADS, 
[ Addrefied to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.] 


SIR, 
OME time since, I received a 
letter from a_ geritleman in 
arbadoes, desiring my opinion 
upon the subject of wheel-carria- 
ges, particularly with a view to 
the trasport of sugar-hogsheads in 
that island. I have, unfortunately, 
lost the gentleman’s address, but, as 


» Jmake no doubt that the Monthly 


Magazine is circulated in the West- 
Indies, I take this method of an- 
swering his inquiries.— 

The writer of the letter which 
I allude to, appears to be perfect- 
jy acquainted with the common 
theory of wheel-carriages, and with 
the comnion defects in their con- 
struétion; he, with great proprie- 
tv, has taken care to describe the 
roads’ of the country, knowing 
that, in fact, more advantage is to 
be obtained by inyproving the road, 
than by improving the carriage 
that is to be employed upon it; 
I shall, therefore, make some ob- 
servations upon the construction 
of roads, before 1 speak of carvi- 
AGES. 

For many years I have had op- 
portunities of trying experiments 
upon this subjeét—iacts, thus ac- 
quired, form experience which 
should not be confounded with 
practice—the latter means no more 
than mere facility, obtained by 
habit; the former teaches us what 
@ye can Communicate to others. 

On level ground, roads should 
Wave no greater elevation in the 
eentre, than what is necessary to 
¢arry offthe rain which falls upon 
it; bution hills, the ridge, or trunk, 
of the road, should be higher in 
proportion to the declivity of the 
hill; this difference of form should 
be observed, to preventthe effect 
of sudden and violent rain, which 


sometimes is so copious a3,4@ rush 
across the roads down hills, and 
which, striking in torrents against 
an opposite bank, is driven back. 
wards and forwards, in a zigzag 
direétion, to the destruction of the. 
road—by raising the road higher 
in the middle than is common, the 


be 


* water finds a passage to the chan. 


nels, at each side, and passes na 
farther over the surface than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Great care 
should be taken to direét all moun- 
tain-streams from roads; and such 
stredms never should be permitted 
to run in the drains at the sides of 
the roads; but in other channels 
at a distance. In preparing the 
ground for a new road, or in re. 
pairing an old one, the first thingta 
be attended to is the solidity of the 
foundation—-if any part of it be 
soft, that part will sink, let the sus 
perficies be what it may; the vi- 
cinity of small springs is generally 
the cause of those detached heles 
which we frequently meet with 
in roads—-these spots must be du 
till a firm bottom is found, a 
the neighbouring springs must be 
drained below the foundation of 
the road. Having obtained a firm 
sub-stratum for a new road, or 
having filled up all inequalities in 
an old one with solid materials, we 
nay proceed to makea good road 
with much less trouble and ex- 
pence than is usual. 

The foundation must now be 
covered with stones of any. size, 
not exceeding six or seven inches 
diameter; it is obvious, that if 
smaller stones can be had, they 
should be preferred. ‘The stones 
should be spread equally over the 
suriace; and settled firmly witha 
light sledge; im this opens 

such 
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gych stones as are too large must 
either be broken or carried away; 
over ghis a layer of small stones, 
not larger than eggs, shonid be 
scatgared, and settled with ham- 
mefPbetween the interstices of the 
largest. Qver this a small quan- 
tity of any hard clay, just suffici- 
ent to cover the stones, should be 

read: if mixed with gravel it 
will be better—but if gravel alone 
were used, it would falithraugh the 
stones and be wasted, It is taken 
for granted, that this work be done 
in dry weather; the road will, 
therefore, in this situation, be fit 
for eattle and carriages—inamonth 
or two, the clay and gravel will be 
worn away, and the corners of 
the large stones will appear—men 
should now-be employed to break 
the stones with hammers, weigh 
ing about two pounds and a halt; 
they should stand up at this work, 
and the handles of their hammers 
should be from four to five feet 
long, according to the size of the 
men, It will cost about a penmy 
per yard to break a road covered 
ja this manner, to the breadth of 
fourteen fect. After another month, 
or six weeks, the road must be 
broken, with care, in the same 
magner; and, with proper inter- 
vals, it should be broken from 
time to time, as often as may be 
necessary—four times is, in gene- 
ral, sufficient. Whilst, this ope- 
ration is performed, a boy, with a 
barrow of fine gravel, should fol- 
low the workmen, and should re- 
place the splinters of the large 
stones in the holes that are made 
by their being brokea, and should 
hil the crevices with gravel—a 
small quantity of gravel may be 
pread over the road, which will 
soon find its way inte any hollow 
that may have been left in the 
preceding operations. 

One caution must be strictly 
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adhered to; stones of differeng 
hardness must not be mixed—they 
may be used separately, but if they 
are used together, the hard stones 
will soon wear through the 

and the road will be unfit for re- 
pair, till the materials are picked 
up and sorted, There may, at first 
view, appear but little difference 
between this and the common me- 
thod of making roads with stones 
but when the principles upon 
which these directions have beeq 
founded are explained, a considers 
able difference, in labour and ex- 
pence, will be discovered. 

Twomethods of breaking stones 
for roads are generally practised g 
they are either laid upon the 
and broken with long hammers, 
or they are broken in heaps by the 
side of the road, and then throwy 
upon the surface; in both cas 
the stone at which the man strikes 
is liable to slip from the hammer, 
so that sometimes five or six at+ 
tempts are necessary to break one 
stone; but, when the stones that 
are to bé broken are cemented tax 
gether by smaller stones, clay and 
gravel, every blow that they re- 
ceive upon their projecting stirface 
‘ells, and splits them frequently in 
perpendicular layers, through their 
whole depth, 

When gravel falls between these 
layers, it binds them together mere 
solidly than can be well cone 
without experiment. On the gone 
trary, when loose stones are throws 
upen a read, they are dispersed by 
horses feet, and pushed on either 
side by the wheels @f carriages, a 
every person must have perceived 
ag has attended to the stibject, 
Another principle must also be 
ar: 2 aie the substratum is 
not previously rendered equally 
hard and even, wherever one place 
is softer than another, that spot 
willsubsidd, and inequalities, that 
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are at first’ imperceptible, will, In 
time, grow deeper; water willlodge 
mm them, and the descent of w heets 
will wear them deeper and deeper, 
till they break into ruts and holes: 
besides, where loose stones, bro- 
Ken as small as they ought to be 
m the comnion mode of mak king 
roads, are thrown together, they 
must be laid to a great ‘depth, or 
they will scatter in such a manner 
as to be useless ; but if they are 
managed in the manner that has 
Been already described, seven or 
eight inches wil! be sufficient. 
Another caution must be ob- 
Served in mending an old road: 
wherever a hole is to be filled, the 
édges of the hele should be cut per- 
saragcenet and the form of the 
ole should be changed, from that 
of a bow! to the shape of a trough, 
whose sides rise at right-angles 
from the bottom; for, if small 
stones are thrown into a bowi,.any 
pressure will force ‘them over its 
sides; but, in a trough they will 
be confined, and every pressure 
will compress and grind them, td 
degrees, to a smooth and solid su 
face. When any stone asoett 
bove the surface, it should imme- 
qiately be brokea, else, besides the 
ebstrugiion which it Opposes to 
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carriages, it becontés an eminence, 
from which the whole weight that 
it sustains must fall upon thé road 
below it} repeated strokes, of such, 
momentum, s6on form a_ hole 
round evena small stone, and the 
succession of such holes soon de- 
stroys the road. 

Where roads are made intirely 
of gravel, after the foundation has. 
been properly constructed, the gra- 
vel should be skreened or separat- 
ed into.two or three sorts; a layer 
of the finest sort, about two inches 
deep, should. be first laid on ; over 
this the second sort; then the 
coarsest; andy. by successive layers 
in the same ordery the foundation 
should be covered to the depth 
that is necessary to sustain the 
cvear to which the road is subjeé = 
but in all cases, where there isa 
good foundation, it is better to sup- 
ply the road from time totime with 
fresh materials, than to bury at the 
bottom such as might be useful at 
the surface. I shall defer what F 
have to say upon the construction 
of carfiages, to another opportu~ 
nity; as road- -making is heavy. 
work, and ought not to load your 
useful and entertaining Miscel- 
lany. 


R. L. E. 
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In a Letter to a young Lady. 


[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


OUNG, as you are, my dear 
Flora, you cangdét but have 
sical the eagettiess with which 
@hestions, relative to civil liberty, 
have been discussed in every so- 
eiety.” “To break the shackles of 
oppression, and assert the native 
rights of man, is esteemed by ma- 
ny, among the noblest efforts of 
heroic virtue ; but vain is the pos- 
session of political liberty, if there 
exists a tyraut of our @wn crea- 
tion ; who, without law, or rca- 


son, or even external force, exer- 
cises over us the most despotic 
authority ; whose jurisdi€tion is ex- 
tended over every part of private 
and domestic lite; controuls our 
pleasures, fashions our garb,cramps 
our motions, fills our lives with 
vain cares, and restless anxiety.. 
The worst slavery is that which 
we voluntarily impose upon our- 
selves; and no chains are so cum~ 
brous and galling, as those which 
we are pleased to wear by way 
grace 
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ce and ornament.— Musing up- 
‘on this idea, gave rise to the fel- 
lowing dream or vision: 

“ Methought I was ina country 
of the strangest and most singular 
appearance I had ever beheld: the 
rivers were forced into jet d’eaus, 
and wasted in artificial water- 
works; the lakes were fashioned 
by the hand of art; the roads were 
sanded with spar and gold dust; 
the trees all bore the marks of the 
shears, they were bent and twist- 
ed into the most whimsical forms, 
and connected together by fes- 
toons of ribband and silk fringe; 
the wild flowers were transplanted 
into vases of fine china, and paint- 
ed with artificial white and red, 
The disposition of the ground was 
full of fancy, but grotesque and 
unnatural in the highest degree; 
it was all highly cultivated, and 
bore the marks of wondertul in- 


dustry ; but among jts various pro- - 
; Pp 
/ oD 


ductions, I could hardly discern 
one that was of any use. My at- 
tention, however, was soon called 
off from the scenes of inanimate 
life, by the view of the inhabitants, 
whose form and appearance were 
so Very preposterous, and, indeed, 
so unlike any thing human, that I 
fancied myself transported to the 
countryof the Anthopophagi, and 
men’s whose heads 


~———— do grow beneath their fhoulders: 
for the heads of many of these 
people were swelled to an astonish- 
Mg size, and seemed to be placed 


in the middle of their bodies; of 


some, the ears were distended till 
they hung upon the shoulders; 
and of others, the shoulders were 
taised till they met the ears; there 
was not one tree from some defor- 
Mity, or monstrous swelling, in 
one part or other—either it was 
before, or behind, or about thie 
hips, or the arms were puffed up 
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to an unusual thickness, or the 
throat was increased to the same 
size with the poor objects lately ex- 
hibited under the name of the 
Monstrous Craws; some had no 
necks—others had necks that 
reached almost to their waists; the 
bodies of some were bleated up 
to such a size, that they could 
scarcely enter a pair of folding 
doors; and others had suddenly 
sprouted up to such a dispropor- 
tionate height, that they could not 
sit upright in their loftiest carria- 
ges. Many shocked me with the 
appearance of being nearly cut in 
two, like a wasp; and I was alarm- 


ed at the sight of a few, in whose 


faces, otherwise very fair and 
healthy, I discovered an eruption 


, of black spots, which I feared was 


the fatal sign of some pestilential 
disorder. The sight of these vari- 
ous and uncouth deformities in- 
spired me with much pitv; which, 
however, was soon changed into 
disgust, when I perceived, with 
great surprize, that every one of 
these unfortunate men and wo- 
men was exceedingly proud of 
his own peculiar deformity, and 
endeavoured to attract my notice 
to it as much as possible. A ladyy 
in particular, who had a swelling 
under her throat, larger than any 
goitre in the Valais, and which, I 
am sure, by its enormous projec- 
tion, prevented her from seeing 
the path she walked in, brushed by 
me, with an air of the greatest selt- 
complacency, and asked me, if 
she was not a charming creature ? 
But, by this time, I found myself 
surrounded by an immense crowd, 
who were all pressing along in one 
‘direction; and I perceived that I 
was drawn along with them, by an 
irresistable impulse, which grew 
stronger every moment: I asked, 
whither we were hurrying, with 
such eager steps? and was told, 
that 
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that we were going to the court of 


theeQueen Fasnion, the great 
Diana, whom all the world wor- 
shippeth. TI would have retired, 
but felt myself impelled to go on, 
though wkhout being sensible of 
any outward force. When I came 
to the royal presence, I was asto- 
nished at the maghificerice 1 saw 
around me! The queen was sit- 
ting on athrone, elegantly fashion- 
ed, in the form of a Shell, and in- 
laid with gems arid mother-of- 
pearl. It was supported by a ca- 
melion, formed of a single eme- 

raid. She was dressed in a light 
robe of changeable silk, w hich 
fluttered about her in a profusion 
of fantasticfolds, that imitated the 
form of clouds, and, like them, 
were continually changing their 
appearance. In one hand, she held 
a rouge-box, and, in the other, one 
of those optical glasses which dis- 
tori figutes in length or in breadth, 
according to the position in which 
they are held. At the foot of the 
throne was display¢d a profusion 
of the richest productions df every 
quarter of the globe—tributes from 
jand to sea—from every anima 
and plant-—perfumes, sparkling 


stones, drops of pearl, chains of 


gold, wets of the finest linen, 


wreaths of flowers, the produce of 


art, which vied with the most de- 

licate productions of nature—io- 
restsot feathers, waving their bril- 
liant colours in the air, and cano- 
pying the throne;—glossy silks, 
net-work of lacé, silvery ermine, 
soit folds of vegetable wool, rust- 
jing paper, and shining spangles ; 
the whole intermixed with pen- 
dants and streamers of the gayest 
tinétured ribbon. All! these, to- 
gether, made so brilliant an appear- 
ance, that my eyes were at fyst 
dazzied ; and it was some time be- 
fore I recovered myself enough to 
observe the ceremonial oi the 


court. Near the throne, and its 
chief supports, stood the queen’s 
two prime ministers, CAPRICE on 
the one side, and Vanity on 
the other. Two officers seemed 
chiefly busv among the attendants, 
One of them was a man, witha 
pair of sheers ip bis hand, anda 
coose by his side, a mysterious 
emblem, of which [ could not fa- 
thom the meaning: he sat cross- 
legged, like the great Lama of the 
Tart: irs; he was busily employed 
i Cutting out Coats and garments; 
riot, however, like Dorcas, for the 
foor—nor, indeed, did they seem 
intended for any mortal whatever; 
so ill were they adapted to the 
shape of the human body ; some 
of the garments were extravagant. 
ly large, others as preposterously 
small; of others, it was difticult to 
guess to what part of the person 
they were meant to be applied. 
Here were coverings, which did 
not cover—ornaments, which dis- 
figured—and defences against the 
weather, more slight and delicate 
than what they were meant to de- 
fend; but all were eagerly caught 
up, without distinétion, by — the 
crowd ot votaries, who were wait- 
ing toreccive them. The other 
ofticer was dressed in a white sues 
cindt linea garment, like a priest 
of the lower order. He moved in 
a cloud of incense, more highly 
scented than the breezes of Ara- 
bia; he carried a tultof the whitest 
down of the swan in one hand, 
and in the other a small iron int 
strument, heated red-hot, which 
he brandished in the air. It was 
with infinite cencern I beheld the 
graces bound at the foot of the 
throne, and obliged to officiate, 
as hand-maids, under the direétion 
of these two officers. I now be* 
gan to inquire, by w hat laws this 
qiicea governed her subjects, but 
soon found her adinihistration was 
that 
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frat of the most arbitrary tyrant 
ever known. Her lawsare exaétly 
the reverse of those of the Medes 
and Persians; for they arechanged 
every day and every hour; and 

what makes the matter still more 
perplexing, , they are in no written 
code, nor even made public by 
proclam ation; they are only pro- 
muly: ated by whispers; an obscure 
sign, or turn of the eye, which 
those only who hav ethe happiness 
to stand near the queen can catch, 
with any degree of precision; yet 
the smallest transgression of the 
laws is severely puni lished, not ip- 
deed by fines or im prisonment, 
but by a sort of interdict similar 
tothat w hich,in superstitious times, 
was laid by the Pope on disobedi- 
ent princes, and which operated 
jn such a manner, that no one 
would eat, drink, or associate with 
the forlorn culprit; and he was 
almost deprived of the use of fire 
and water. This difiicuky of dis- 


covering the will of the goddess 
vecasioned so much crowding to 
be near the throne, such jostling 
and elbowing one another, that { 
was glad to retire, and observe 


what I could among the scattered 
crowd: and the first th ing I took 
notice of, was various instruments 
‘of torture which every where met 
my eyes. ‘Troture has, in most 
‘other governments of Europ e, been 
abolished by the mild spirit of the 
times; but it reigns hese in full 
force and terror. I saw otticers 
of this cruel court employed in 
boring holes, with red-hot wires, 
in the ears, nose, and various parts 
of the body, and then distending 
them with the weight of nietal 
chains, or stones, cut into a vari+ 
ety of shapes; some had invented 
4 contrivance for cramping the 
feet in such a manner, that may 
are lamed by it for their whole 
hives. Others, I SAW, slender and 


Si 
delicate in their form, and natu 
rally nimble as the young antelopes 
who were obliged to carry con+ 
stantly about with them a cums 
brous unwieldy 1 machine, of a py+ 
ramidal form, ‘several ells in cire. 
cumierence. But the most coms 
mon, and one of the worst in- 
struments of torture, was a small 
machine, armed with fish-bone, 
and ribs of steel, wide at top, but 
extremely small at bottom. In 
thisdetestable invention, the queen 
orders the bodies of her female 
subjects to be inclosed; it is then, 
by means of silk cords, drawn 
closer and closer, at intervals, till 
the unhappy victim can scarcely 
breathe; “nel they have found the 
exact pointthat ean be borne with- 
out fainting, which, however, not 
unfrequently happens. The flesh 
is often exporiate d, and the very 
ribs bent, by this cruel process: 
vet, what astonished me more than 
all the rest, these sufferings are 
borne with a degree of fortitude, 
which, in a better cause, would 
immortalize a hero, or canonize 
a saint. The Spartan who suft 
tered the fox to eat into his vitals, 
did not bear pain with greater re- 
solution; and as the Spartan md- 
thers brought their children to be 
scoureed at the altar of Diana, so 
do the mothers here bring their 

hildren, and chiefly those: whose 
sade sex, one would suppose, 
excused thern from such exertions, 
and early inure them to this cruel 
discipline; but neither Spartan, 
nor Dervise, nor Bonzey nor Car- 
thusian monk, ever exercised more 
unrelenting severities over their 
bodies, than these young zealots; 
— the first lesson they are 
tought, is a surrender of their own 
in cinations, and an implicit obe= 
ce to the commands of the 
g dew but thev have, besides, 
a more solemn kind of dedication, 
sonrethig 
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man approaches the marriageable 
age, she 1s led to the altar ; her hair, 


which before fell loosely about her 


shoulders, is tied up in a tress, 
swvect oils, drawn from roses and 
sp ICES are poured upon it; she is 
involved ina cloud of scented dust, 
and invested with ornaments un- 
der which she can scarcely move: 
after this solemn ceremony, which 
is generaliy concluded by a dance 
round the altar, the young person 
is obliged toa still stri@er confor- 
mity than before to the laws and 
customs of the court, and any de+ 
viation from them is severely pu- 
nished. The courtiers of Alex- 
ander, it is said, flattered him by 
carrying their heads on one side, 
because he had the misfortune to 
have a wry neck, but all adula- 
tion is poor, compared to what is 
practised in this court; sometimes 
the queen will lisp and stammer 

and then none of he ins aha 
can speak plain; sometimes she 
chuses to totter as she ene and 
then they are seized with sudden 
lameness; accordingly as she ap- 
pears half undressed, or veiledirom 
dicad to foot, her subjects become 
a procession of nuns, or a troop 
of Baccanalian nymp shs. I conid 
not heip observing, however, that 
those who stood at the greatest dis- 
tance from the throne, were the 


on the L 


something similar to the rite of 
confirmation. When a young wo- 


ove of Country. 


most extravagant in their imita. 


tion. I was, by thistim €, thorough. 
iy disgusted with the charatter of 
asovereign, at once so light and 
30 cruel, so fickle and so arbitrary, 

when one who stood next me 
bade me_ attend to still greater 
contradictions in her charaéter, and 
such as might serve to soften the 
indignation - I had conceived: He 
took me tothe back of the throne, 
and made me take notice of a num- 
ber of industrious poor, to whom 
the queen was secretly distribut- 
ing bread. I saw the genius of 
commerce doing her homage, and 
discovered the British cross woven 
into the insignia of her dignity. 
While I was musing on these 
things, a murnmur arose ainong the 
crowd, and I wastold that a young 
votary was approachii ng 5 I turned 
my head, and saw a light figure, 
the folds of whose garment show- 
ed the elegant turn of the limbs 
they covered, tripping along with 
the step ofa nymph. I soon knew 
it to be yourself—I saw you led 
up to the altar—I saw your beau 
tiful hair tied in artificial tresses, 
and its bright gloss stained with 
coloured dust—I even fancied 4 
beheld produced the dreadful in- 
struments ef torture—my emo- 
tions increased—I cried out, ¢ Oh, 
spare her! spare my Flora!’ with 
so much vehemence, that I awak- 
ed, 
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REMARKS ON THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Swords, 


HEN the fascinating style, 
and brilliant imagrmation 


of an author, render him in an 
eminent degree popular, it be- 
comes of the highest importance 
that his opinions, and the moral 
tendency of his works, should be 
just and useful. 


Nov. 13, 1797: 


Who, possessing taste or feeling, 
but must be charmed by the author 
of Paul and Virginie and the Indiaa 
Cottace? W ho, possessing a phi- 
losophi ically philanthropic mind, 
i uf must in ment that such a pea 
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flat such charras should but rivet 
the fetters of prejudice? 

If an author should assert, that 
the circumstances of birth, early 
habits, first attachments and pre- 
judices, intimate knowledge and 
connection 1a Common interests, 
prod.¢ e naturally the love of coun- 
wry; I must agree in the correct- 
ness of his statement. And as far 
asthe love of our cou niry is founded 
on the knowledge we possess of 

“the virtues of its inhabitants, it is 
just and praise-worthy; no farther. 
Yet, such a preference, a love of 
country founded on such princi- 
ples, by no means answers the de- 
scription of that passion whici is 
the subject of the Abbé St. Pierre’s 
panegyric: the preference I have 
stated is founded on reason and 
the love of virtue; his ** Love of 
Country” is the mere creature of 

rejudice, the mere Impulse of 
eeling. 

What shall we say of that mo- 
ralist who sets up a standard for 
reference, distind’ from worth ? 

ho says not “ love this thing 
becanse it is worthy of love,” but 
“love it because it is your own.” 
Yet such is the doctrine of every 
man who recommends an unquall- 
fied love of country. One would 
suppose that man is prompt enough 
in the love of self, without the ad- 
ditional incitement of a persuasion 
that such preference is virtue; it 
has never been doubted but man- 
kind put its full value on the mono- 
syllable my: yet how much clo- 
quent declamation have we seen 
and heard to persuade men to love 
their own! 

I am fully aware, that many 
opinions and institutions have been 
of partial utility to man during his 
social progress, which were neither 
founded in truth or justice ;—that 
salutary prejudice and summary 
justice may have restrained crime 


and protected virtue ;—that super- 
stition, the necessary effect of ig- 
norance, may have been promotive 
of the expansion of mind to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which it be- 
caine an obstacle to improvement; 
as the star-chamber might have 
been at the time of its institution 
an aid to the cause of justice. It 
may have required eloquence to 
persuade the savage to expand his 
affections to Ais wite, dis family, or 
Ais tribe: and perhaps ages may 
have elapsed before the arduous 
task could occur of extending his 
love to Ais country. But as the 
time arrived when superstition be- 
came the torpedo of the mind, and 
the star-chamber the instrument of 
oppression, so has the period come 
when the mind of man is expand- 
ing to receive the whole light of 
truth, and enjoy the whole beauty 
of benevolence: when he is no 
longer to be confined within cir- 
cles: when to state any thing short 
of the whole truth, is known to aid 
the cause of falshood: when to 
prefer any thing but for its superior 
worth, is acknowledged to be in- 
justice. 

In the extraé&t from St. Pierre's. 
Studies of Nature given in voor 
last number, sentiment or feeling 
is continually represented a$ the 
best guide of human a¢tion. ' The 
love of country is termed “a sen- 
timent of a celestial and immortal 
nature.” Surely, when such ab- 
surdities are pointed out, nothing 
more is necessary to put the reader 
on his guard, ia respect to the in- 
ferences and conclusions of the 
author. 

*¢ Savages” are said to be * fonder 
of their country than polished na~ 
tions are.” Savages are more ig- 
norant than polished nations; they 
are more the creatures of habit and 
feeling. In the last paragraph of 
the extract, we are told, that Euros 
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584 
peans have less of the love of 
country than Asiatics; if so, is it 
not for the same reason, namely, 
that Asiatics are the more ignorant 
people? The inference we should 
draw from St. Pierre’s view of the 
subject is, that the savage state is 
preferable to the civilized, an Asia- 
tic to an European education. 
Those prejudices which inake man 
revere the monuments of his an- 
cestors, and think it impious to im- 
prove on the systems of those who 
have preceded him, are jusiiv dis- 
carded by the European: he re- 
veres the memory of the man who 
made the first step in science, while 
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he examines unawed, the untrod, 
den ground on which he shall take 
a stand beyond him. * This js 
the reason that our books, our 
fashions, our customs, our cere. 
monies, and our languages, be. 
come obsolete so soon.” And if, 
as the Abbé states, it is the love of 
country which produces that. sta- 
tionary state of things, that deadly 
stagnation, which we see in Asia, 
he has furnished to every unpre. 
judiced mind the strongest argu. 
ment that could have been con. 
trived against the unjust preference 
which he has designated by thar 
title. 
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[By Mr. Lumifden. ] 


Of the Catacombs, or Subterraneous 
Rome. 

WD UT here we are particularly 

to view the Catacombs, or 
subterraneous Rome, where we 
may wander under ground an in- 
credible distance, among the man- 
sions of the dead. In traversing 
these dark passages, an association 
of ideas naturally threws a gloom 
ou tae mind of the curious inquirer. 
We find catacombs in many places 
round Rome, viz. at the churches 
of St. Laurence, St. Agnese, &c. 
but those of St. Sebastian are com- 
monly visited by strangers. The 
entry to them is within the church, 
They are a kind of labyrinths, with 
many branches running off in dif- 
ferent directions, and there are 
even stories above stories of them: 
so thet without torches, aud a good 
guide, itis unsafe to examine; and 
it is dangerous to visit them in the 
suinmer season, ds the cold in these 
grottos is so much greater than that 
of the external air. Bosita, Arin- 
hi, and others, have described and 
published many monuments and 


inscriptions foynd in these cata, 
combs. They generally pretend 
that they were made by the primi- 
tive Christians, to which they re- 
tired in time of persecution, and 
where they performed the rites of 
their religion. To suppose that the 
persecuted Christians could secret: 
ly execute such immense works, 
in which they might conceal them, 
selves, is absurd. And would they 
not, in time of persecution, readily 
search for them in these Cata- 
combs, known to all the world? 
[t 1s therefore, I think, more pro- 
bable, that they were dug by the 
ancient Romans, and served for 
two purposes: First, the earth, oz 
solana, and materials taken trom 
them, served to carry on their vast 
buildings, without destroying the 
surface of the ground. 
condiy, these passages served for 
burying-places to the ordinary peor 
pie and slaves, who had not partt- 
cular sepuichres; especially after 
the Campus Esguilinus was given tO 
Meecena:. It is true, as many of 
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tae bodies of Christians and mar: 
tyrs 
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tyrs had been likewise buried in 
these places, it induced Christians 
toercct altars there, and pay a great 
devotion to them. The bodies of 
the dead are deposited along the 
sides of the catacombs, in rows 
piled up, one above another, to a 
considerable height; and.they are 
shut up with bricks and slabs of 
stone or marble, It is from hence 
that the monks, who have got pos- 
session of them, have produced so 
many holy bodies and relics. For 
wherever they finda cross cut upon 
a stone, and with the body a glass 
vial or lachry matory vessel, * tinged 
with a reddish colour, which they 
call blood, though perhaps it 1s 
nothing but rust, they conclude 
the body to be that of a saint, or 
martyr, to which they are at no loss 
to givea name. Many mistakes 
af this kind have been discovered; 
and even Mabillion detects the 
sory of St. Veronica, Neither 
does the emblem of the palm, or 
perhaps the cypress tree, often 
found on these sepulchral monu- 
ments, prove that the dead there 
buried were Christian martyrs; 
forthese symbols were used by the 
Heathens and Jews, as well as by 
the Christians, as appears from in- 
scriptions. ‘The Pope makes pre- 
sents of these bodies to princes, to 
ambassadors, and to great person- 
ages. The Jearned and diligent 
Muratori, who has thrown so much 
light on the history of the iniddle 
November, 1797. 


$8§ 
age, mentioning the facility with 
which the people conferred the 
title of Saint, observes, “ Parte la 
fleta, a Pintervesse extravano @ 
moltiplicare i Santi. Ognum ne 
voleva ; € chi fiu ne avea, $i ri fiuta~ 


va piu felice degli altri.” 


Herculanenm, 

T should not have ventured ta 
send you the following account of 
Herculaneum, had I not known 
your love for antiquities, and the 
desire you have to be informed of 
the present state of that discovery, 
especially as so many false and ridi- 
culous relations have been given of 
it: but, as L have had opportuni- 
ties of examining this celebrated. 
place several times, during the twa 
months | have spent in this couns 
try, you may depend on my ex- 
actness. To describe it, Sir, as it 
ought, would require one of your 
happy turns, who examine every 
thing with such taste, and whose 
ideas of what you do examine are 
never imperfect. 

Herculaneum was a city of vast 
antiquity, dedicated to, or, as some 
writers say, founded by Hercules. 
This heroic divinity was much 
esteemed all over the then known 
world. ‘Temples and altars were 
every where erected to him; wit- 
ness the famous temple of Cadiz, 
built by the Tyrians,—* extra 
Herculis columnas in Gadibus,”’ + 
——the boundary of his expeditions 

to 


.® The learned are divided. in their opinions about the ures of thefe glefs vials, 
commonly called lachrymatory veffels. Some of them are of a confiderable fize, 
but the fmaileft of them would be, alas! more than fufficient to contain the tears 
of the moft afflicted friends and relations of the deceafed. The real ufe of thefe 
vellels feems to: have been to contain perfumes ane balfams, which they poured on 
the funeral piles of the dead, and which they afterwards placed in their fepulchrak 
urns» As fome of thefe drugs were of great value, they were generally put ii,-~ 
very fmall vetieis. The various colours, or iris, which we commonly objerve on 
them, is what happens to bottl®, efpecially when thin, long kept in gellars, or ta, 
Window-giafs expofed to the vapours of putrid animal fubftances, or to volatile 
Wkali. But ireoes not apperr that the Chriftians ufed thefeaites in their funerals. 

t The two promontories, at the entry of the Straits, the one in Europe, and the 
her ia Africa, were called, by geographers, Heacutes’s Parnags. ‘The former, 
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to the west. The Carthaginians 
offered him human sacrifices; and 
the Romans made vows to and 
consulted him in their greatest en- 
terprizes. 

‘Fhiscity stood where now stands 
the royal village of Portici, washed 
by the sea, four miles from Naples, 
and about three from the top of 
Vesuwias. It seems, as likewise 
Pomspeia* and Retina, to have 
been buried ia the great eruption 
of that mountain, in. the time of 
the emperor Titus, by which Pliny 
the elder was suffocated.} 

This was. not the first eruption 
of Vesuvius. Diodorus Siculus,§ 
contemporary with Augustus, and 
consequently olderthan Pliny, says, 
that the eruptions of that mountain 
were as old as the fabulous ages. 
Is it not, therefore, surprizing that 
this should not have been men- 
tioned by Pliny, that great histo- 
rianofnature? But, perhaps, that 
part of his work islost. Although 
the eruptions prior to Pliny had 
not been recorded by any author, 
yet their effects were visibly: traced, 
in digging at the foot of the moun- 
tain, in the year 1689. Observa- 
tions on this excavation have been 


Carrer, is Gibraltar in Europe, and the latter, Anita, is Ceuta, in Africa. 
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published by the learned Bianchj- 
ni.i| As a farther proof of the 
antiquity of these eruptions, we 
have only to remark, that the 
streets of Herculaneum were paved 
with lava,.or basalte, which surely 
had been formerly thrown out from. 
Vesuvius. But what are our oldest 
records compared with the lasting 
monuments of nature > | 
The city is between seventy and 
eighty feet below the present sur- 
face of the yround. The matter 
with which it is covered is not 
every where the same. In some 
places it is a sort of burnt dry earth, 
like ashes; ia others, a sort of lime 
and hard cement;: and elsewhere, 
it is covered with.that vitrified mat- 
ter which the Neapolitans call davay 
composed of sulphur, stones, and 
metallic substances, which Vesu- 
vius throws out in ‘its eruptions. 
This lava, whilst it preserved its. 
fluidity, ran like a river towards. 
the sea; but as soon as it cooled, 
it subsided, and became a solid 
substance, like a dark blue mar- 
ble, and of which I have seen ta- 
bles, snuff-boxes, and many trin- 
kets. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that this river should have pene+ 
‘ trated 


The 


fabulous tradition of the old Spaniards was, that thefe mountains were cut afunder 
by Hercules, by which means the Atlantic ocean rufhed in, and formed the Medi- 
terranean fea—** Abila Africe, Europe Calpe, laborum Herculis mete. Quam 
od caufam indigenes columnas ejus Dei vocant, creduntque perfoffas exclufa antes 
admififle maria, et rerum natur# mutafle faciem.’’ Plin. Hitt. Nat. |. iii. Proeme 
~But befides thefe fitious pillars, the temple of Hercules at Cadiz was ornamented 
with real columns of metal, and covered with infcriptions, as mentioned by Philo/- 
tratus in his Life of Apollonius Tyanzus, |. v.c. 1+ Indeed, the expreflion of 
Pliny, |. 1. ce r0o7.— ab India ad Heiculis columnas Gadibus facratas,”—means 
thefe real columns. ” 

* Pompera’ ftvod on the banks of the Samo, near to: the place called Torar 
DELL’ ANNONCIATA, ten or cleven miles from Portici. 

+ Retina, or Resinay was probably a country feat, or {mall village, near t» 
Herculaneum. 

t Pin. Secund. |. vi. Ep. 16. 

§ Hitt. |. v.—** Herculis deinde a Tiburi profeCtus, per littus Italia ad Cumeum 
Yenit campum : in quo tradunt fuille homines admodum fortes, et ob eorum fceler# 
gigartes appellatos. Campus quoque ipfe dictus Phlegrzeus, a collequi olim pluri- 
mum 1Gnrs inftar Aithnae Siculi evomens, nunc Vefuyius vocator, maulta fervan® 
nis antiqui veftigia.” 

{| La Storia univerfale provata con Monumenti, &c. Roma 1747, pr 246- 
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trated into every cavity itmet with 
jn its course; so we find that part 
of the city over which it ran -fuli 
of it. 

Nothing is more difficult than to 
explain this surprizing effect. The 
Jearned are wuch divided in their 
opinion concerning it; the most 
general opinion is, that the moun- 
tain first threw out such a quantity 
of cinders as covered the city, and 
then the sea penetrating into the 
bottom of the volcano, was after- 
wards vomited out, and in its course 
pushed the cinders, earth, &c. into 
the houses. These eruptions are 
probably produced from marca- 
sites, or pyrites, and sulphurious 
and bituminous substances mixed 
together in the earth, and humec¢t- 
ed by water. Many authors as- 
sert, that Vesuvius in its eruptions 
throws out .more water than ‘fire. 
In the eruption of December 10, 


1631, it is said, the harbour ef 


Naples was, for.a‘moment, quite 
emptied, and that all sorts of shell- 
fishes were mixed with -the lava 
that came from the ,mountain. 
Pliny the younger, giving Tacitus 
@n acconnt.of the death of his.un- 
le, says, that the sea seemed to go 
back.* The water entering the 
volcano, probably gave rise to this 
observation.—Perhaps, too, the 
€tuption was attended by an earth- 
quake, which may have.assisted to 
swallow up the city. But to re- 
Aurn.: 

‘Herculaneum lay thus buried 
from the year 79 to the year .1739. 
The Prince of Elbeuf, indeed, in 
the year 1711, building a house 
near to Portici, and digging fora 
well, found some pieces of wrought 
marble; and afterwards discovered 
temple of a round figure, the ge- 
neral form of tiase dedicated to 


Bacchus, adorned witli pillars of - 


medy, and Fiscenine verses. 


yellow marble and some fine sta- 
tues: viz. a Hercules, a Cleopatra, 
and three elegant vestals, which he 
sent to Vienna, to Priace Eugene 
ot Savey. The vestals are now 
at Dresden, in the noble collection 
of the Elector of Saxony. But 
the-discovery went nofurther; nor 
did they suspeét that this was part 
of Herculaneum. 

It was in ‘the beginning of the 
year 1739, that digging for ano- 
ther well, some more marble was 
found. And being ordered,by the 
King of Naples to dig towards the 
grotto, formerly discovered by El- 


-beuf,.the workmen found two con- 


sular statues of marble, one of 
which was Augustus; afterwards 
some brick pillars, painted with 
different colours. And, continu- 
ing the search, they fell on the 
theatre, which was built accord- 
ing to the rules of Vitruvius. It 
consisted of eighteen seats for the 
spectators, and was incrusted with 
marble, and beautified with pil- 
lars, statues, and paintings. Nor 
is it strange to find a theatre ina 
country once inhabited by the 
Osci, a people remarkable for hav- 
ing invented those Jicentious per- 
formances, called the Oscenian ca- 


, 


I shall nat waste time in describ- 


ing the many statues.already found 


here. J cannot, however, omit 


mentioning an equestrian one of 


marble, with the following. in- 
scription on its pedestal; an in- 
scription which leaves no doubt to 
whom it belonged, and that this 
was the ancient city of Hercula- 


neum. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALBO. 
PR. PRO. COS. 
HERCULANENSES. 
Som# 


* « Preterea mare in fe reforberi, et tremore terre, quafi repelli videbamus, 


Ra procefierat litus, multaque animalia maris ficcis arenis deiinebat.”” Libs +i. 
BPs 20. 
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brass: The former is indeed more 
ancient, and perhaps the work of 
a more eminent master: but,— 


tt Non noftrum inter vos tantas compo- 
nere lites.’ 


The statue of Balbus, and ano- 
ther of his father, were found in 
the portico of the forum or chalci- 
dicum, supposed to be the place 
where the courts of justice or pub- 
lic assemblies were held. It seems 
to have been a rectangular build- 
ing, surrounded with a peristyle, 


Pnierefling Hiftorical Anecdote. 


Some connoisseurs say ‘that this 
statue is preferable, in point of exe- 
cution, to the so justly celebrated 
one at the Capitol, of Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus, of Corinthian 


ornamented with columns, states, 
and paintings. 

Satistied that they had at last diss 
covered Herculaneum, they con: 
tinued to work on, and near the 
theaire they found another temple, 
dedicated to Hercules. It has been 
disputed if the ancients used to 
build temples so near their theatres, 
The one here found is a proof of 
the affirmative; and indeed altars 
have been erected within theatres 
themselves. Sacrifices preceded 
their games.and plays, which were 
connected with, and made ‘part of 
their religious ceremonies. Here 
we got small statues of several dei- 
ties, particularly one of Hercules, 
of brass, and all the instrument 
proper for sacrifice. 





INTERESTING HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 
[From ‘ Hiftorical Anecdoces of Heraldry.” ] 


VYNHE duty of a good knight is 
clearly shewn in the words 

‘of Alphonso V. King of Portugal, 
who, after having taken the city of 
Arzila; by an assault, from the 
Moors, went with great solemnity 

to the chief mosque ; and when he 
‘had prayed some time betore a 
“crucifix, which was placed on the 
dead body of the Count de Marial- 
va, who had been killed in the ac- 
tion, he commanded his son, the 
Infant of Portugal, to kneel down 
by his side, which being done, he 
drew his sword, and said to the 

young ‘prince, ** My son, we have 

received this day a great favor 

from Almighty God, who has 

made us masters of so important a 

place, ard given me so fair an op- 

portunity of conferring on you the 

honor of knighthood, and of arm- 

ing you with my own hands; but 

first to instrué you in the nature 
of this order; be it known, my 

son, that it consists in a close con- 

federacy, or union of power and 


virtue, to establish peace among 
men, whenever ambition, avarice, 
or tyranny trouble states, or injure 
individuals; for knights are bound 


‘to empley ‘their swords on these 
pim 


occasious in order to emi 
rants, and put good men int 

places; 'they-are likewise obliged 
to preserve’ fidelity to their sove- 
reign, as well as to obey their chiefs 
in war, and to give-them salutary 
counsels. It is also the duty of @ 
knight to be frank and liberal, and 
to think nothing -his own but his 
horse and arms, which he ought te 
keep for the sake of acquiring ho- 
nor with them, by tsing them in 
defence of his religion and -coun- 
try, and of those who are unable 
to defend themselves for as the 
priesthood was instituted for di- 
vine service, so was Chivalry for 
the maintenance of religion and 
justice. A krveht ought to be the 
father of orphans, the husband of 
widows, the protector of the poor, 
and the prop of those who have xe 
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Cook’s Arms.—Pifure 


ther support: they who do not act 
thusare unworthy to bearthename. 
These, my son, are the obligations 
which the order of Kniguthood 
will lay upon you; consider whe- 
ther vou are desir ous of obtaining it 
upon these terms.” ‘Phe princean- 
swering in tlic atfirmative, the king 
asked him if he would promise 
to perform all these several duties, 
and make them to be observed with 
allthe rights and customs of the 
order ot knighthood ;—to. which 
he having assented, “On _ these 
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conditions,” ‘said the monarch, 
‘“« | arm you a knight inthe name 
of God the Fath ier, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost;” at each of these 
sacred names striki sing him with his 
sword on the helmet, he added, 
** May God make vou as good a 
knight as this whose body you see 
belore you, pierced ins several places 
for the se rvice of God and his so- 
vercign;” then kissing him on the 


forehead he raised him up with 
his hand. 





Desc ition of the Coat of Arms given to Caft. Cook m September, 178 Se 
[From the fame. ] 


T was azure two polar stars or; 
asphere on the plane of meri- 
dian; north pole elevated, circles 
of latitude for every ten degrees, 
and of longitude for every fiiteen; 
showing the pacitic ocean between 
64 and 240 degrees west, bounded 
on one side by America, and on 
the other by Asia, and New Hol- 
dand, in memory of the discoveries 


imade by him in that ocean so very 
far beyond all former navigators. 
His track thereon is marked by 
red lines. For his crest, On a 
wreath of the colours, is an arm 
embowed, vested in the uniform 
of a captain of the royal navy. In 
the hand of a union jack, on a staff 
proper; the arm is encircled by.a 
wreath of — and laurel, 





PICTURE OF THE HOUSE OF A RICH MAN, 
[From Godwin’s Enquirer. ] 


HE house is inhabited by two 

classes of beings, or, more 
accurately. speaking, by two sets 
of men drawn from two distant 
stages of barbarism and refinement. 
The rich man himself, we will sup- 
pose, with the members of his 
family, are persons accomplished 
with elegance, taste, and a variety 
of useful and agreeable informa- 
tion. ‘The servants below stairs, 
can some of them perhaps read 
without spelling, and some even 
write a legible hand. 


But knowledge, to their eyes, her ample 


: Page, 
Rich with the fpoils of time, did ne’er. 


unroil. GRAY. 


Their ignorance is thick and gross. 


Their mistakes are of the most pal« 
pable sort. So far as relates to 
any species of intelleétual improve- 
ment, they might as weil have been 
born in Otaheite. But this dis- 
turbs not the tranquillity of their 
masters. They pass them with 
as little consciousness of true equa* 
lity, and as little sense of unres 
strained sympathy, as they pass the 
mandarins upon their chimneys 
ieces. : 

The fortune of the rich man js 
expended between two different 
classes of beings, the inmates of 
the same mansion. . The first class 
consists of the members of the fa= 
mily, the second of the servants. 

‘he individuals of the first class 
have 
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have each a purse well furnished. 
‘There is scarcely a luxury in 
whichethey are not at liberty to 
indulge. There is scarcely a ca- 
price which crosses their fancy, 
that they cannot gratify. Thev 
are attired with every thing that 
fashion or taste can prescribe, and 
ailin its finest texture and its new- 
est gloss. Jhey are incensed with 
the most cd tly perfumes. They 
are enabled to call into play every 
expedient that can contrioute to 
health, the freshness of their com- 
plexion, and the sleekness of their 
skin. They are masters of their 
tame, can pass frony one voluatary 
labour to another, and resort, as 
their fancy prompts, to every splen- 
did and costly amusement. 

The wealth of theservaat amounts 
perhaps to ten or fifteen pounds a 
year; and it is not unfrequent to 
here persons of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand a year exclaim upon the enor- 
mousness of wages. With this he 
is to purchase many articles of his 
apparel, coarse in their texture, or 
already tarnished, the ape of finery 
and wealth. His utmost economy 
is necessary, to provide himself 
with these. He can scarcely obtain 
jor himself an oceasional amuse- 


the melancholy scene. 


Anecdotes of various Fugglers. 


ment, or, if he were smitten with 
the desire of knowledge, the means 
ot instruction. If he be put upon 
board-wages, his first inquiry is,at 
how humble a price he can pro- 
cure a sordid meal. The purchase 
of his meals for a whole week 
would not furnish out the most in- 
significant dish for his master’s ta- 
bie. 

This monstrous association and 
union of wealth and poverty toge- 
ther, is one of the most astonish- 
ing exhibitions that the humana 
imagination can figure to itself, Ie 


is voluntary however, at least on ' 


the part of the master. If it were 
compulsorily imposed upon him, 
there is no cheertulness and gaiety 
of mind, that could stand up against 
i it would 
be a revival of the barbarity of 
Mezentius, the linking a_ living 
body and a dead one together. It 
would cnre the most obdurate heart 
of its partiality for the distinétion 
of ranks in society. But, as it is, 
and as the human mind is consti 
tuted, there is nothing, however 
monstrous, however intolerable te 
sober and impartial reason, & 
which custom does not render us 
<alious. 





ANECDOTES OF VARIOUS JUGGLERS, &. 


[From Beckmann’s Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries. ] 


N modern times, persons whe 
could walk over burning coals 

or red-hot iron, or who could hold 
ahem in their hands and their teeth, 
have often excited wonder. dn 
the end of the last century, an 
Englishman, named Richardson, 
who, as we are assured, could chew 
burning coals, pour melted lead 
upon his tongue, swallow melted 
wlass, &c. rendered himself very 
famous by these extraordinary feats. 
Laying aside the deception prac- 
tised on the spectatoggy the whole 

oa 


.of this secret consists in rendering 
the skin of the soles of the feet and 
hands so callous and insensible, 
that the nerves under them are 
secured from all hurt, in the same 
manner as by shoes and gloves. 
Such callosity will be produced if 
the skin is continually compressed, 
singed, pricked, or injured in any 
other manner. Thus do the fine 
gers of the industrious seamstress 
become horny by being frequently 
pricked; and the case is the same 
with the hands of fire-workers, 

and 
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gnd the fect of those who walk 
tare-footed over scorching sand. 
In the month of Septem. 1765, 
when I visited the copper-works at 
Awestad, one of the workmen, for 
glittle drink-money, took ‘some of 
the melted copper in his hand, and, 
afier shewing it to us, threw it 
against a wall. He then squeezed 
the fingers of his horny hand close 
toeach other; put ita few minutes 
under his arm-pit, to make it sweat, 
ashe said; and, taking it again out, 
drew it over a ladle filled with melt- 
ed copper, some of which he skim- 
med off, and moved his hand back- 
wards and forwards, very quickly, 
by way of ostentation. While I 
Was viewing this performance, I 
remarked a smell like thatof singed 
horn or leather, though his hand 
was not burnt. The workmenat 
theS wedish melting-houses shewed 
the same thing to some travellersin 
the last century; for Regnard saw 
it in 1681, at the copper-works in 
Lapland. It is highly probable 
that people who hold in their hands 
red-hot iron, or who walk wpon it, 
as I saw done at Amsterdam, but 
ata distance, make their skin cal- 
lous before, in the like manner. 
This may be accomplished by fre- 
quently moistening it with spirit of 
vitriol: according to some, the 
juice of certain plants will produce 
the same effect ; and we are assured 
by others, that the skin must be 
frequently rubbed, for a long time, 
with oil, by which means, indeed, 
leather also will become horny. 
Of this art traces may be found 
also in the works of the ancients. 
A festival was held annually on 
Mount Soracte, in Etruria, at 
which the Hirpi, who lived not far 
from Rome, jumped through burn- 
ing coals; and on this account they 
were indulged with peculiar privi- 
leges by the Roman Senate. Wo- 
Men also, we are told, were accus- 
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tomed to walk over burning coals 
at Castabala, in Cappadocia, near 
the temple dedicated to Diana. 
Servius remarks, from a work of 
Varro, now lost, that the Hirpi 
trusted not so much to their owa 
sanctity, as to the care which they 
had taken to prepare their feet for 
that operation. 

F am not acquainted with every 
thing that concerns the trial by or- 
deal, when persons ackused were 
obliged to prove their innocence by 
holding in their hands red hot iron ; 
but £ am almost convinced that 
this also was a juggling trick of 
the popes, which they employed 
as might best suit their views. It’ 
is well known that this mode of 
exculpation was allowed only to 
weak persons, who were unfit to 
wield arms, and. particularly to 
monks and ecclesiastics, to whom, 
for the sake of their security, that: 
by single combat was forbidden. 
The trial itself took place in the 
church, intirely under the inspec- 
tion of the clergy; mass was cele- 
brated at the same time; the de- 
fndant and the iron were conse-~ 
crated by being sprinkled with 
holy water; the clergy made the 
iron hot themselves: and they 
used all these preparatives, as jug~ 
glers do many motions, only to 
divert the attention of the spec- 
tators. It was necessary that the 
accused persons should remain at 
least three days and three nights 
under their immediate care, and 
continue as long after. ‘Fhey co- 
vered their hands both before and 
after the proof; sealed and unseal~ 
ed the covering; the former, as 
they pretended, to prevent the 
hands from being prepared any 
how by art; and the latter to see 
if they were burnt. 

Some artificial preparation was 
therefore known, else no precat 
tions would have been necessary. 

It 
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It is highly probable that, during 
the three first days, the preven- 
tive was applied to those persons 
whom they wished to appear in- 
wocent; and that the three days 
after the trial were requisite ta ict 
the hands resume their natural state. 
‘The sacred sealing secured them 
from the examination of presump- 
tuous unbelievers; for to deter- 
roine whetber the hands were burnt, 
the three la&t days were certainly 
not wanted. When the ordeal 
was abolished, and this art render- 
ed useless, the clergy no longer 
kept itasecret. In the thirteenth 
century an account of it was pub- 
lished. by Albertus Magnus, a 
Dominican monk,’ If his receipt 
be genuine, it seems to have con- 
sisted rather in covering the hands 
with a kind of paste than in har- 
dening them. ‘The sap of the a/. 
thea (marsh-mallow,) the slimy 
seeds of the flea bane, which is still 
used for stiffening by the hat-ma- 
kers and silk-weavers, together 
with the white of an egg, were 
employed to make the paste ad- 
here; and by these means the hands 
were as sate as if they had been se- 
cured by gloves. The use of this 


‘Juggling trick is very old, aad 


may be traced back to a pagan ori- 
gin. In the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, the guards placed over the 
body of Polynices, which had been 
buried contrary to the orders of 
Creon, offered, in order to prove 
their innocence, to submit to any 
trial: * We will,’ said they, © take 
up red-hot iron in our hands, or 
walk through fire.’ 

‘The exhibition of balls and cups, 
which is often mentioned in the 
works of the ancients, as the com- 
mon art of jugglers, is also of great 
antiquity. It consists in convey- 
iag speedily, and with great dexte- 
rity, while the perforr mer endea- 
vours, by various motions and cant 
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phrases, to divert the attention af 
the simple spectators from observ. 
ing his movements too narrowly, 

several light balis, according te the 
pleasure of any person in compa. 
ny, under one or more cups; re. 
moving them sometimes from the 
whole, and conveying them again 
back in an imperceptible manner, 
In general, three leaden cups are 
used, aud as many balls of cork; 

and to prevent all discovery by 
their slipping from the thumbs of 
the juggler, or making a noise, as 
he must lay hold of them with 
much quickness, the table before 
which he sits is covered via a 
cloth. 

Tinese small balls were by the 
ancients called calculi; and the 
cups acetabula, or paropsides. Ca 
saubon has already quoted most of 
those passages in ancient authors 
which relate to this subject; and 
they have been repeated by Buleny 
ger; but neither of these writers 
makes mention of the fullest and. 
clearest description given in the let- 
ters of Alciphron. We have there 
an account of a countryman whe 
came to town, and was conducted 
bya merchant to the theatre, where 
he saw, with great astonishment, 
the exhibition of cups and bails, 
* Such an animal,” says he, “ as 
the performer, I would not wish to 
have near me in the country; for, 
in his hands, my property would 
soon disappear.’? Theartof orato- 
ry, because itdeceives the auditors, 
is trequently compared to that of 
balls and cups. From the Latin 
word gadaia, mentioned by Mar- 
tial, together with Aa opsides, the 
French have made gobelets; and. 
hence their common expressions 


jouer des gobelets, and ;2ueur des go- 


éeleés, which they use when speak- 

ing of jugglers. 
‘Ta all ages of the world there 
have been men who excited great 
wonder 
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wonder by extraordinary strength. 
Instances of this have been already 
collected; but they do not belong 
to my present subject. 

I can, however, prove, that, a- 
bove fifteen hundred years ago, 
there were people who, by appiy- 
ing a knowledge of the mechanical 
powers to their bodies, performed 
feats which astonished every igno- 
rant spectator; though it is certain 
that any sound man,. of common 
trength, could periorm the same 
by employing the like means. Ot 
these one may say, with Celsus— 
Negue Hercule scientiam frecipuam 
habent hi, sed audaciam usu ipso 
confir matam. 

About the beginaing of the pre- 
sent century such a strong man, 
er Sampson, as he called himself, 
a native of Germany, travelled 
over almost all Europe; and his 
pretended art lias been mentioned 

‘by so many writers, that we may 
conclude it had not been. often ex- 
hibited before; and that it was then 
considered as new.— His name was 
John Charles Von Eckeberg; he 
was born at Harzgerode, in An- 
halt; and, at that time, was thirty- 
three years of age. When he fixed 
himself between a couple of posts,on 
any level place, two or more horses 
were not able to draw him from his 
position; he could break ropes 
asunder, arid lift a man up on his 
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knee, while he lay extended on 
the ground. But what excited the 
greatest astonishment was, that he 
suffered large stones to be broke 
on his breast with a hammer, ora 
smith to. forge iron on an anvil 
placed above it. 
This last feat was exhibited even, 
in. the third century, by Firmus, 
or Firmius, who, in the time of 
Aurelian, endeavoured to make 
himself emperor in Egypt. .He 
was a native of Seleucia, in Syria; 
espoused the cause of Zenobia, the 
celebrated Queen of Palmyra; and 
was at length executed publicly, 
by order of the Emperor Aurelian. 
It is of this Firmus, and not of 
another, who, a century after, was 
overcome in Africa, by the father 
of the Emperor Theodosius, that 
Vopiscus speaks, where he relates 
that he could suffer iron to be 
forged on. an anvil placed on his 
breast. . For this purpose he lay 
on his back; but he put himself in 
such a position, by resting-wish his 
feet and shoulders: against ore 
support, that his whole body forr 
an arch, so that he seemed rather 
to be suspended than to lie at full 
length.* .This art, which is ex- 
plained and illustrated by Desagu- 
liers, and Professor Khun, of Dant- 
zic, has now become so common, 
that it is often exhibited without 
occasioning much surprise. 


* Vopifcus, Vita Firma: Incudem fuperpofitam peAori conftanter aliis tundens 
tibus pertulit, cum ipfe reclivus ac refupnius et curvatus in manus penderet potiua 
ean jeceret. The whole ‘paflage will be better underftood, when one fees the 

gure in Defaguliers, tab. xix. fig. §¢ only that In MANUS occafions fome difficul - 
ty. I conjecture that Vopifcus wrote rn ancum, as Virgil, Grorc, ii, 448. 
fays: TAXI CURVANTUR IN ARCUS. Defaguliers, p. 266, defcribes the pofition 
thus: ¢ The pretended Sampfon puts his fhouiders (not his head, as he uled to give 
out) upon one chair, and his heels upon another (the chairs being made fait,) and 
fupports one or two men ftanding on his beily, raifiag them up and down as he 
bicathes, making, with his back-bone, thighs and legs, an arch whofe abutments 
are the chairs.” Seneca, in his treatife Dz Ina, ii- 32, fays. of thele people 
* Didicervat ingentia vixque humania toieranda viribus onera portare.” 


November, 1797. 
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Village Memiirs. 


VILLAGE MEMOIRS. 


[From Eden’s State of the Poor. ] 


NNE. HURST was born at 
Witley, in Surrey: there she 

lived the whole period of a long 
life, and there she died. As soon 
as she was thought able to wark, 
she went to service: there, before 
she was twenty, she married James 
Strudwick; who, like her own fa- 
ther, was a day-labovrer. With 
this husband she lived a prolific, 
hard-working, contented wile, 
somewhat more than fifty years. 
He worked more than three-score 
years on one farm; and his wages, 
summer and winter, were regularly 
ashilling aday. He never asked 
more; nor was he ever offered less. 
Tbey had between them seven 
ehildren ; and lived tosee six daugh- 
ters married, and three of them the 
mothers of sixteen children; all of 
whom were brought up, or are 
bringing up, to be day-labourers. 
Strudwick continued to work till 
within seven weeks of the day of 
hisWeath; and at the age of four- 
score, in 1787, he closed, in peace, 
a not inglorious life; for, to the day 
of his death, he never received a 
farthing in the way of parochial 
aid. His wife survived him about 
seven years; and though bent with 
age and infirmities, and little able 
to work, excepting as a weeder in 
a geatleman’s garden, she was also 
too proud either to ask or receive 
any relief from the parish. For six 
or seven of the last years of her life 
she received twenty shillings ayear 
from the person who favored me 
with this account, which he drew 
up from her own mouth. With 
all her virtue and all her merit, she 
vet was not much hiked in her 
neighbourhood: people in afilu- 
ence thought her haughty; and the 
paupers of the parish, seeing, as 
they could not help seeing, that her 


life was a reproach to theirs, aggraw 
vated all her littie failings. Yet the 
worst thing they had to say of her 
was, that she was proud; which 
they said was manifested by the 
manner in which she buried her 
husband. Resolute, as she owned 
she was, to have the tuneral, and 
every thing that related to it, what 
she called decent, nothing could 
persuade her from having handles 
to his coffin, and a plate on it men- 
tioning his age. She was also 
charged with having behaved her- 
self crossly and peevishly towards 
one of her sons-in-law, who was a 
mason, and went regularly every 
Saturday evening to tne ale-house, 
as he said, just to drink a pot of 
beer. James Strudwick, in all his 
life, as she often told this ungraci- 
ous son-in-law, never spent five 
shillings in any idleness; luckily, 
(as she was sure to add) he had it 
not to spend. A more serious 
charge against her was, that, livin 
to a great age, and but little able to 
work, she grew to be Seriously 
afraid that, at last, she might be- 
come chargeable to the parish, (the 
heaviest, w her estimation, of all 
hurman calamities) and that thus 
alarmed, she did suffer herself more 
than once, during the exacerba- 
tions of & fit of distempered des- 
pondency, peevishly (and perhaps 
petulantiy) td exclaim, that God 
Almighty, by suffering her to re- 
main so long upon earth, seemed 
actually to have forgotten her.— 
Such are the simple annais of Dame 
Strudwick ; and her historian, par- 
tial to-his subjeét, closes it with la- 
meiiting, that such village memoirs 
have not often been sought for and 
recorded. 
“ She would have handles to the 
coffin of her husband, and a plate 
recording 
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recording his age!”’ and this was 
alledged against her! Yet this sim- 
pie receptacle contained a deposit, 
more precious than any Egyptian 
pyramid ever covered. ‘ She was 
proud!” Yes, she had that pride 
that scorns defendence, that thinks 
all labour honorabie, but feels an 
obligation as a wound. We be- 
lieve this pride is the foundation of 
every human virtue, and its want, 
the origin of all that degrades our 
nature. 

Yet even this patient labour, this 
minute economy, this proud inde- 
pendence, could not protect our 
hercine from the tear of a work- 
house, and the reception of private 
bounty. And all this exact care 
and industry were attended with an 
uncommon portion of constant 
health; and yet the wife of James 
Strudwick, whose labour has con- 
tributed to support lord-lieutenants 
and ministers of state, thought God 


had forgotten her, when she saw, 
if the grave refused her an asylum, 
she must end her life in a work- 
house! 

Reader, “ if you have tears, re- 
fuse not to shed them now;” but 
while you shed them, do not des 
termine to sit down in unavailing 
sorrow, but &rouse all the powers 
within you, to meliorate the con- 
dition of the labourer. 

Is there a human being in exist= 
ence, whose heart was ever warm- 
ed by the feelings of humanity, 
who is not prepared to place his 
foot on the grave of James and 
Anne Strudwick, and, looking up 
to heaven, swear that he will exert 
every faculty within him, in the 
peaceable formation and execution 
of plans, which will give to the 
worthy sons of daily toil, a tran- 
quil evening of life, and a com- 
fortable passage out of it! 





NAUTICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


HE substitution of Hadley’s 

Ofant, in the room of that 

very defective and dangerous in- 

strument Davis's Quadrant, has 

been a principal cause to which 

the improved condition of naviga- 
tion is to be attributed. 

The possession of the means of 
obtaining a correct observation of 
the heavenly bodies at sea, has led 
to the discovery of other objects 
tan that which formed the origi- 
nal point of inquiry. 

Still the science, under all its 
present advantageous circumstan- 
ces, is susceptible of additional 
improvements; and every attem4+t, 
however trivial it mey be, to give 
perspicuity, is entitled to praise. 

Among the desiderata which 
have laid open to inquiry, that of 
obtaining a correét observation of 
the sun in foggy or hazy weather, 


when the real horizon cannot_be 
ascertained, has not been the least. 
The want of this has been always 
the most particularly felt when 
and where it was most particularly 
needed. A mode has now been 
found, simple indeed in its con+ 
struction, clear in its principle, 
and certain in its effects, for obvi- 
ating this difficulty. .The inven- 
tor has obtained a patent for this 
improvement, which is nothing 
more than fixing an artificial ho- 
rizon on the plane of an Hadley’s 
Ofant, and rendering the eye glass 
moveable. 

In justice to the inventor, I shall 
only mention what he offers to the 
public attention, without entering 
intoan explanation of the principles 
of it, lest interested men should take 
the advantage of profiting by it, to 
the injury of his patent. 

The 

































































































The patentee is Mr. John Seyds, 
Southwark, who has just publish- 
ed a colle¢tion of tables for regu- 
lating time, and correéting the lati- 
tude, computed from dead reckon- 
ings, by simple altitude, at any 
time in the forenoon, when the 
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sun is not less than three points 
from the east; or any time in the 
afternoon, when the sun is not less 
than three points from the west, 
&e. &c. J. W. 
London, April 19, 1796. 
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SINGULAR CASE OF SUICIDE. 


Related in a Newspaper printed at Providence, Rhode-Island, November 
4» 1797- 


N the zoth of Oftober,1797, 

at Rehoboth,( Massachusetts) 
Mrs. Martha Burr, wife of Mr. 
Elisha Burr, put a period to her 
existence. 

Mrs. Burr was daughter to Col. 
Peleg Gardner, of Swanzey—she 
was a person of an amiable dispo- 
sition, of a feeble, delicate consti- 
tution, and rather small in stature. 
She was married to Mr. Burr, Fe- 
bruary 7, 1793. 

Within the first year after her 
marriage, there appeared in her 
evident marks of insanity, which 
increased gradually, until the fre- 
quent attempts to destroy her own 
existence made it necessary to con- 
fine her. By this time her. insanity 
had increased to distraction; but 
her bodily health was not much 
impaired. 

She constantly endeavoured to 
choak herself with any thing that 
came within her reach, that she 
could introduce into her throat. 

On the morning of the 22d of 
March, 1794, she was heard, from 
her apartment, to be strangling :— 
Her husband flew to her assist- 
ance, and found her almost in con- 
vulsions; he introduced his finger 
into her throat, but in vain; he 
could find nothing. In a few mi- 
nutes she revived, and informed 
him she had swallowed the silver 
spoon that was brought her with 
her breakfast, She, for that time, 





passed on without any visible ill 
effect from what she had swallow- 
ed, until the day of her death, 
which happened in the following 
manner :—— 

Mr. Barr had left the house 
about ten minutes; when return- 
ed, found her on the floor, witha 
string, which she had torn from 
one of her bed blankets, passed se- 
veral times round her neck, and 
tied. He took her up. How great 
must be his surprise! she was life- 
less ! He extricated the fatal string, 
and immediately called assistance, 
but in vain. 

The coroner's jury of inquest, af- 
ter having heard the evidences, and 
examining the body, , brought in 
their verdict, “ that Martha Burr, 


being insane, came by her death by: 


tying a string about her own neck.” 

The body was disseéted in the 
presence of Doctor Fowler, Mrs. 
Dagger, Mrs. Mason, and Mrs. 
Saunders, by Doétor Thompson, 
and the spoon aforesaid was taken 
out of her stomach, which mea- 
sured seven inches and six tenths 
in length; the width of the bowl 
one inch and seven tenths, weigh- 
ing two ounces, and had lain in 
her stomach 186 weeks: it was 
in an oblique direétion, with the 
bowl on the left side, and the han- 
dle near the pylorus; the coats of 
the stomach appeared in their nar 
tural state. 7 
BENEVOLENCE 
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Benevolence of Franklin.—Literary Benevolence. §97 


- BENEVOLENCE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


[The following Letter (fays an Englith Print), written at Paris by the late Dr.Bewny. 
FRANKLINy has been communicated by the Geatieman who received it, } 


« y SEND you herewith a ‘bill 

] for ten louis d’ors. I do not 
pretend to give suchasum. I only 
lend it to you. When you shail 
return to your Country, you can- 
not fail of getting into some busi- 
ness that will, in time, enable you 
to pay all your debts. In that 
case, When you meet with another 
honest man in similar distress, you 
must pay me, by lending this sum 
to him, enjoining him to discharge 


“ April ac, 1784. 
the debt by a like operation, when 
he shall be able and shali meet 
with such another opportunity. I 
hope it may thus go through many 
hands before it meets witha knave 
to stop its progress. This isa trick 
of mine for doing a deal of good 
with a litte money. I am not 
rich enough to afford much in 

ood works, and so am obliged to 
Ge cunning and make the most of 
a little.” 





LITERARY BENEVOLENCE.—From a late Boston Paper. 


“HE author of the American 
i Shedtater, at the time this 
pleasing and useful work was pub- 
lished, announced his intention to 
appropriate the whole of the profits 
arising from its sale, to charitable 
uses. So well has this work been 
received by the public, that, we 
are happy to learn, in conformity 
with the author’s benevolent de- 
sign, seventy-five dollars of tne pro- 
fits already arisen from the work, 
have been transmitted by Mr. Da- 
vid West, to the sufferers by the 
late fire in Savannah; and fifty 
dollars to thé Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers of this com- 
monwealth, to be distributed by 
them among the indigent widows 
ot deceased ministers. For the 
latter handsome and, well-applied 
donation, the author received the 
following vote of thanks, viz. 


*¢ The author of the American. 
Spectator having, through the 
hands of Mr. David West, his 
bookseller, presented to the Con- 
vention ffty dollars, to be hy them 
distributed, with the other monies 
contributed for the same purposes, 
among the indigent widows of de- 
ceased ministers; whereupon, 

“ Voted, That the thanks of this 
Convention be presented to the 
benevolent donor, through Mr. 
David West, for his generous do- 
nation. 

Attest, JED. MORSE, ° 
Scribe of the Convention.” 


A work so valuable and enter- 
taining in itself, and doubly useful 
lu its fruits, cannot fail of receiv- 
ing the generous patronage of the 
judicious, humane, and benevolent 
part of the community. 





National Debt of England.—From a late London Paper. 


HE amount of the National 
Funded Debt, on the 5th of 

last month, was £ 439,655,507. 
18s. 4d. the annual interest of 
which sum is £ 16,272,597. §s. 7d. 
On the sth of January, 1793, the 
debt was only £ 241,988,848. 58. 
23d. The last loan not being yet 





made stock, is not included in the 
former sum; so that, on the sth of 
January, the amount will be four 
hundred and thirty millions, which 
will make an increase,to our Na- 
tional debt, in the course of four 
years, of upwards of one hundred 
aud eighty millions sterling. 
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598 State of the Frigate United States. 


State of the Frigate United States during the Prevalence of the Yellory 
Fever ; in a Letter from Dr. Gillasspy to Caft. Barry. 


SIR, Frigate United States, Ofiober 26, I*g>, 


i AD my health permitted, I 

should, asa duty, before this 
have made you aregular return of 
discases; but I hope, in the present 
instance, the following statement 
of faéts, as they have occurred, will 
be more agreeable, and to you 
more satisfactory. 

On the 5th of September last the 
frigate United States, with a smail 
crew on board, consisting of offi- 
cers, seamen, landsmen, and ma- 
rines, left the wharf near Race- 
street, and moored some distance 
above in the Delaware. On the 
evening of the same day the malig- 
nant yellow fever made its first 
appearance on board. The ship, 
unfortunately, was not finished; 
nor was there a change of linen, 
Or a single necessary article, (in 
tase of sickness) amongst the sea- 
men or lancsmen: in fact, we were 
badly prepared for disease of any 
kind. Having stated some few 
disadvantages relative to our situa- 
tion, permit me now to mention 
the progress of the contagion, and 
number of persons attacked. 

From the §th of September to 
the 15th of the present month, I 
had thirty-five cases,* thirty-two 
of which were cured by bleeding, 
mercury, and blistering: not a 
single person, that I recollect, lost 
more than eighty, or less than thir- 
ty ounces of blood, (except myself, 
and two who died, of whom J shall 
be more particular hereafter) and 
that always on the first or second 
day at farthest. If no more than 


thirty or forty ounces were taken, 
it was at one bleeding; if eighty, it 
was at two or three bleedings; ‘and 
from one patient, who was violent. 
ly attacked, I took at one bleedin 
fifty-one ounces: this quantity 
did not think necessary previous to 
my opening a vein; but while the 
blood was running from one arm, 
I kept my fingers or the pulse of 
the other, by which I was guided, 
By using the laacet myself, I had 
an advantage over the physician 
who forms an opinion of the quan- 
tity by feeling the pulse, and gives 
his direétions to the bleeder, who 
may or may not, as he and the pa- 
tient agree, follow them. At any 
rate, it is probable too much or too 
little blood will be drawn, and most 
likely the latter, which will require 
a second, and possibly a third 
bleeding. The delay will occasion 
a greater quantity to be drawn than 
would have been necessary in the 
first instance. Not only that, but 
the patient’s life may be brought 
into danger. 

Copious bleeding, in the first 
stage of the disease, prevents, in 
many instances, the necessity of 
frequent repetitions—the pulse is 
immediately and sufficiently re- 
duced; the inflammation, pain, 
and sutfusion, if any, disappea‘ 
without the ‘patient’s strength be- 
ing totally prostrated ; the me«cu- 
ry has a fair and early opportunity 
of acting, and aptyalism or a sali- 
vation soon appears, with the pleas 
ing symptorns of the patient's be- 


ing 





* I m'ght, with truth, have mentioned a number more, but I have only noticed 
thofe whoie fymptoms clearly marked the difeafe, and required confiderable medical 


aid. 


Several cafes, not mentioned in the above ftatement, occured, but with fuch 
fligh:t appearances of inflammation, as readily yielded to diet, reft, and a few doles 


of calomel, 
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ing out of danger. To the patient 
from whom L took fifty-four ounces 
of blood I immediately administer- 
ed the calomel, which I continued 
hourly, and sometimes half hourly. 
On the evening of the second day, 
he complained of a soreness of 
his gums—which generally hap- 

ned on the second, third, or 
fourth day, when vomiting was not 
one of tne first symptoms, in which 
case blisters were immediately ap- 
plied, sometimes to the number of 
five; the calomel given internally, 
and rubbed on the gums; mereu- 
rial glysters were administered, and 
tho bhsters dressed with mercurial 
ointment: these remedies were 
persisted in, in some cases, for six 
or seven days, and had the desired 
effet. Ido not recollect a man 
that recovered who was not sali- 
vated, or experienced a soreness of 
the gums. 

The first death which happened 
was that of Thomas Gordon, a 
marine, who received an injury 
on his forehead, by the fall of a 
rope from the mast-head, which I 
examined, found the skin bruised, 
but no fra¢ture. I requested him 
to shew me his tongue, which I 
found turred of a black disagree- 
able appearance, and his pyJse full, 
from which, together with my ap- 
prehensions of a concussion of the 
brain, I immediately took sixteen 
ounces of blood, aad opened his 
bowels. This was the first person 
taken sick amongst the men, who 
were much alarmed. 1 could not 
prevail on any one to go near him, 
m which situation hesoon expired. 
From inquiry amongst his mess- 
mates, I was informed he had been 
for several days complaining pre- 
vious to his being hurt, and that 
he appeared to them in some mea- 
sure stupid. 

. The second person who died 
was Mr. John Lockwood, sailing- 
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master, an officer much esteemed; 
he was the first person attacked on 
board, and so prejudiced against 
losing blood, that my utmost in- 
treaties were not sufficient to gain 
his assent to being bied more tnan 


once, nor would he then sutfer. 


more than tweive ounces to be ta- 
ken; he was also much averse to 
the use of medicine, till he found 
his situation alarming.  Biisters 
were then applied, calomel givea 
internally, and rubbed onthe gums, 
mercurial frictions, &c. The above 
prescriptions were pursued several 
days, but no effeét on the gums 
could be produced, which, | am 
convinced, was occasioned from 
the want of bleeding sufficiently in 
the first instance. The third and 
last death on board was that of 
James Barchiey,alandsman,{ which 
was also the last case but two) 
who, at the time of his being at- 
tacked, was labouring under a se- 
vere Lues Venerea ot long stand- 
ing; he was bled, blistered, purg- 
ed, and mercury administered ia 
every possible manner, which was 
persisted in for several days, but to 
no ettect. 

My own case, being treated in 
a manner somewhat singular from 
the others, permit me here to re- 
late; viz. On the first of Octo- 
ber, having felt myself indisposed 
for several days previous, and be- 
ing convinced that I must be con- 
siderably charged with the conta- 
gion, I had fifteen ounces of blood 
taken, the appearance of which, 
upon examination, alarmed me, 
and made me more particularly 
attentive to my future feelings:— 
On the second, finding but little 
alteration, I had sixteen ounces 
more taken, (still continuing to 
walk about.) On the fourth, I was 
violently attacked, and.immediate+ 
ly lost thirty-five ounces more. 4 
had taken calomel from the first 
symptoms 
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symptoms I felt of the approach- 
ing indisposition, in consequence 
of which the soreness of the gums 
and spitting was produced, which 
commenced about au hour after 
the bleeding: in the afternoon, my 
fever still continuing with violent 
pain in the head and back, attend- 
ed with symptoms of vomiting, 
my tongue also much furred and 
exceedingly black, I had twenty- 
five ounces more of blood taken, 
which, before the next morning, 
abated the pain, fever, &c. On 
the fifth, though unabie to sit up, I 
considered myself out of daager, 
as the salivation had greatly in- 
creased: in the afternoon I hada 
light return of fever, and lost 
twelve ounces more, not because 
i thought it necessary to my reco- 
very, but ease, and a quick state 
of convalescence, was what I had 
in view, and which obtained the 
wished for effect. 

. The ship was daily washed, 
cleansed, fumigated, &c.and every 
precaution taken to check the pro- 


ress of the contagion. 





Now, suffer me to acknowledge 


the assistance I received from tie 
visits (ia consultation) of Dogor 
Jona C. Oito, trom the 1oth to the 
1sth September. As we agreed in 
the metaod of treatment, our only 
object was, to alleviate pain, and 
destroy the effects of contagion, | 
also teel myself much indebted to 
the Doctor, for iis friendly visits 
to me in my late indisposition—~ 
nor can I quit the subject without 
making my acknowledgments to 


Mr. Join Bullus, who, on tne 26th 


of September, eutered on the du- 
ties of his appointinent, as surge- 
ou’s mate on board, for histriendly 
and judicious treatment to me dur- 


ing my illness. I am happy to in- 


form you, that there is not at pre- 


sent, nor has there been for some. 


time past, a single case on board, 
I have the honor to be, with 
great respect, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
- GeorGe GILLAssPy, surgeon, 
John Barry, Esq. commander of 
the frigate United States. 


SEE BP 


Narrative of Mrs. Dholson, a Widow Lady, as related by herself. 
[Continued from page 54,4, and concluded. } 


WAS detained at the Cape up- 

wards of six monthis, by a lin- 
gering sort of fever, which reduced 
me to the most extreme state of 
debility. My great anxiety too to 
get forward to my beloved hus- 
band, retarded my recovery much; 
and the idea of being dragged by 
the grim tyrant Deaih trom my 
Gear infant in such aremote part of 
the world, friendless and unpro- 
tecied, produced in my breast per- 
petual perturbation. 

So soon as my strength would 
permit, I embraced the earliest Op- 
portunity of embarking; and ac- 
cordingly committed myself and 
child once more to the mercy of 





the watery element, on board of a 
Portuguese vessel, bound on a 
trading voyage alongst the coast of 
Coromandel.—Nothing, particu- 
lar, having occurred uring our 
passage from the Cape, I shall only 
tell you, that in about four months 
atter leaving that place, I fouad 
myself sate in the arms of Charles 
Dholson.—Our meeting ‘was ai 
affecting one, and can be conceived 
by those only who have felt the in- 
describable sensations arising from 

a similar cause: to convey it in 
lenges; would be, in me at leasty 


an etfort truly fruitiess. My hus- 


band was so transported with a | 
that, for some time, I felt my 
alarmed 
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calarmed for his reason: and it was 
with no little difficulty the gentle- 
man who introduced us to each 
other, and myself, could bring him 
to any degree of composure. 

My husband’s settlement, I for- 
merly told you, was in the vicinity 
of Fort St. George. It was a stately 
building, situated in the centre of 
a beautiful green plain, in the mid- 
dle of which was a small lake, for 
the most part calm and unruffled, 
and abounding with various spe- 
cies of the finned tribe. Round 
this Vittle water stood a few irre- 
gular rows of tall and majestic 
trees, overhanging an immensity of 
shrubbery, displaying the most 
lovely and variegated foliage, and 
inhabited by innumerable little 
warblers, clad by the all-wonderful 
hand of Nature, with a plumage 
calculated to produce in man, par- 
ticularly an European, inexhausti- 
ble admiration. At the foot of the 
plain, immediately opposite to the 
house, stood an old decayed tower, 
which my husband was at the ex- 
pence of repairing and converting 
into a sort of observatory, so as we 
might, at any time, go and view 
‘many miles of the surrounding 


‘country cloathed with perpetual 


verdure. In this delightful place 
of residence, genial to the tranquil 
and contemplative mind, did Mr. 
Dholson and I spend eighteen years 
of our life, and that in the most 
‘Innocent endearments, and unin- 
terrupted serenity of disposition 
towards each other, when that in- 
vincible attachment to our native 
country, evidently interwoven in 
‘our nature, inclined us to turn our 
hearts y/wards home, and to anti- 
«pate the happiness of ending our 
days amongst our friends and rela- 
tiens. For this purpose, Mr. Dhol- 
son began to make the necessary 
preparations, and remitted most 
‘part of the money he had realized 
November, 1797. 
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to his correspondent in London, 
(an old school-fellow of his own) 
with instructions to vest it in the 
British funds, so as it might be at 
his command upon our arrival in 
London—the sum I believe was 
about 18,0001. and having soon 
after given ina formal resignation 
of his office, my husband, with 
myself and son, then a youth of 
twenty, took our passage on board 
the V—tal sloop of war, Cap- 
tain D—by, for Old England. 
There were several other passen- 
gers on board besides us,—three 
ladies and four gentlemen ;—one 
of the former, and two of the lat- 
ter, died before we reached the 
Cape. On my arrival there, I 
made inquiry after my old land- 
lord, and learnt, that he and his 
family had returned to Holland, 
five years before that time. Ina 
few days we proceeded on our 
voyage homewards, and, as usual, 
touched at St. Helena, where we 
remained about ten days, and ex- 
perienced the utmost civility. and 
kindness from the Governor of 
that delightful little island. Itwas 
about six weeks after leaving St. 
Helena, that one of the ladies and 
my son were entertaining the com- 
pany in the main-cabin after din- 
ner, with some favourite airs upon 
the guittar, when our little con- 
cert was interrupted by the man 
stationed at the mast-head calling 
out, a sail to windward. The 
captain immediately ascended, and, 
with the assistance of his glass, 
soon discovered the strange sail to 
be an enemy, for the time I allude 
to was about two years previous to 
the conclusion of last war; and, 
to use his owa phrase, she meated 
us fast. This, you will readity 
conceive, was a most alarming af- 
fair for the other two ladies and 
myself. The gentlemen did every 


thing in their power to quiet us, 
F and 
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and Captain D said, that he 





~ was uncertain of the vessel bearing 


down upon us being an enemy; 
but he considered it his duty as a 
British commander to hold himself 
in readiness by clearing for action, 
and he therefore intreated the ladies 
would endeavour to compose them- 
selves, and be handed down to the 
cockpit, where they would be per- 
fectly safe, and where one or all 
of the gentlemen passengers might 
accompany them. As no time 
was now to be lost, the other 
two ladies and I complied with the 
Captain’s request; but the gentle- 
men declared to stand by their 
gallant commander to the last, 
and assist him in supporting the 
honor of the British flag. I begged 
of my son not to leave me, but he 
had catched the enthusiasm of 
glory, and, for once, was deat to 
the intreaty of his mother. My 
two companions and I were not 
long kept in suspense as to the other 
ship being an enemy. We had 
searcely been twenty minutes in 
the cockpit, before hearing the two 
captains calling out to each other, 
but what they said, I was incapa- 
ble of attendingto. They had ex- 
changed only a few words, when 
the action commenced with a most 
furious cannonade from both ships, 
and, for three hours a constant fir- 
ing was kept up without the smallest 
intermission on either side: one 
of the ladies was, during the whole 
time, out of one fainting fit into 
another; the other became’ quite 
stupid, and lay at my feet, appa- 
rently insensible of her situation; 
as for myself, I was so anxious 
ab@ut. my husband and son, that, 
Pardless of all danger, I attempt- 
to force my way upon deck in 
search of them, and rushed for- 
ward amongst a number of wound- 
ed men, impatiently waiting their 
turn to be freed from their shatter-- 


ed limbs. The first objeé& that 
struck me under the hands of tie 
surgeon and his two mates was, 
gracious Heaven! my dear hus- 
baad, supported by his son, and the 
bieod flowing from him in tor- 
rents. In the fore part of the en. 
gagement, he had been severel 

wounded in the neck, but would 
not be prevailed with to leave his 
station; at last, what is termed a 
chain-shot carried off one of his 
legs, and left his other thigh hang. 
ing by the tendons—to save him it 
was impossible, and, gazing upon 
his ghastly countenance, I saw 
plainly he was verging upon eter. 
nity. Exhaused with the extreme 
effusion of blood, he lay motion- 
less upon his back, with his eyes 
shut as if ina slumber; in a few 
minutes he opened them with a 
painfal groan, and indistinétly ar- 
ticulated, ‘* My Francis.” * Your 
Francis, my love,’’ replied I, “ is 
here with you, and your Celia 
too.” —-** Celia, my dearest Celia, 
are you here also a witness to my 
sufferings. Alas! I must leave 
you, but my death isa glorious one, 
and you have a son who inherits 
his father’s disposition, which has 
always been to make his mother— 
his amiable mother happy; may 
Heaven bless you both.”” My dear 
husband, and (do let me say, Gen 
tlemen) most excellent of men, 
had scarcely emitted this petition 
for his wife and ‘son, when the 
blood fram the wound in his neck, 
having forced its way into the tho- 


rax, choaked him, and ended a ~ 


life of almost every thing that is 
good and great in man: his soul 
ascended to immortal glory, and 
his once captivating person was, in 
a few hours after, committed to the 
silent deep. The feelings of my 
heart on this, to me afflicting event, 
I must leave to your own concep- 
tions ;-my son did every thing to 

console 








console me, and from his unre- 
mitting attention, I experienced 
much relief. But to proceed:— 
The engagement ended a few mir 
nutes after Mr. Dholson was car- 
ried from the deck, by our ship 
striking to her adversary. The 
fight liad been bravely contested 
by Captain D—by, who, to the 
great loss of his country, fell by 
the last shot from the enemy. Out 
of one hundred and eighty men, 
one hundred and twenty were kil- 
led and wounded, and of the lat- 
ter, few survived:—we were ail 
carried into Brest, where the poor 
seamen were imprisoned, and the 
passengers allowed to find their 
way home the best way they could. 
Here my son and I were put to 
some difficulty; Mr. Dholson had 
left a draft on the India Company 
for £ 200. but his name not being 
on the back of it, we could not 
get it negociated, and were there- 
fore put to the unpleasant necessity 
of parting with some articles‘ we 
wished to keep, to raise a sum for 
travelling charges. Being some- 
what fatigued by the time we 
reached Paris, and my son expres- 
sing a wish to halt there in order 
to see the place; to gratify his cu- 
riosity, we took lodgings ina hotel 
there, well known by every travel- 
ler of consequence who visited the 
capital of France, at that time the 
theatre of gaiety and fashion, but 
now, alas! the dreadful place of 
blood and pillage. During our 
short stay in Paris, 1 never went 
out of doors, not being disposed 
to enjoy the scenes of folly and 
dissipation arising from French vo- 
latility: when my son was abroad, 
I therefore used to amuse myself 
with a book, and at other times in 
contemplating the diversity of phy- 
siognomy displayed in the counte- 
mances of the innumerable pas- 
sengers on the street. Three days 
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running, I observed an English 
girl go out of the hotel wherein I 
lodged, and after an absence of 
about ten minutes, return with 
one or two books: This I should 
have taken no notice of, had there 
not been something in her face 
which interested me much, and 
made me extremely curious to 
know who she was. I made inqui- 
ry at the waiting-maid of my cham- 
ber, and could only learn, that the 
young woman had arrived there 
with a family from London a 
few days ago, but her name or ca- 
pacity she was ignorant of. [ 
therefore adopted the plan of in- 
viting her to tea, and accordingly 
wrote her a card to that effect; 
giving her for reason, that I had 
been long absent from England, 
and being unknown to any per- 
son in Paris, I wished much to 
have some conversation with one 
who had so recently left my na- 
tive country, as, it was told me, 
she had.—To this she soon re- 
turned me a most polite answer, 
accepting of my invitation, but 
expressing a doubt of her being. 
able to give me any information 
in regard to England, as she her- 
self was a native of Scotland, and 
had resided but a very short time 
in any other place. This, you 
will naturally suppose, raised 

curiosity greatly, and I imatiently 
waited for her appearance, In 
order to make her as easy as pos- 
sible, I requested my son to keep. 
his apartment that afternoon, in 
order that my young visitor and I 
might be by ourselves. She was 
punctual to her hour, and entered 
my room with that engaging mo- 
desty, which, to the possessor, 

ways proves a powerful advocal 


in almost every situation of life.— 


After the usual ceremonies on. 


such an occasion had passed, and 
in which she was by no means 


deficient, 
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deficient, I apologized for an in- 
advertency in my card, in men- 
tioning England in place of Scot- 
jand, having only once resided in 
the foriher “about a month, and, 
at the same time, told her that the 
latter was my native country, but 
had been absent from it about 
nineteen years:—/that being the 
case, and considering our situa- 
tions, I trusted she would not 
consider it as idle curiosity in me, 


wishing to know in what part of 


Scotland she was best acquainted. 
She kindly intreated [ would use 
no ceremcny in that respect—she 
was best acquainted in the place 
of her nativity, which was Perth. 
At her mentioning that place, my 
heart began to flutter, and my im- 
patience to know her name and 
connections was, with the utmost 
difhiculty, suppressed. I informed 
my young visitor of my having 
once ‘resided hy ards of three years 
in Perth, in the house of a Mrs.Sem- 
pille, and judge only what was my 
astonishment when my young 
friend, looking innocently in my 
face, replied, with an artless simpli- 
city, “ Ma’am, Mrs. Sempille was 
my mother !’’—{ clasped the dear 
girl in my arms,’and pressed her to 
my bosom with Mipture. It was 
Isabella Sempille, youngest daugh- 
ter of od ee of women—iny 
ever-revered and well-remembered 
friend. She lost her precious mo- 
ther when in a state of infancy, 
and had, for several years past, 
been buffetted about by the cruel 
billows of Adversity, until Fate, 
relenting of its severity, threw 
her, by chance, under my protec- 
tion. I found she had come to 
Paris in the capacity of maid to a 
®Baroner’s lady, who treated her 
with a most unpardonable con- 
tuinely. From such a situation 
d soon relieved her, and in three 
days ater, she, my son, and 1, set 
out tor London, 


I now naturally began to con- 
sider all my troubles drawing toa 
period. My son was not long of 
evincing a partiality for his mo- 
ther’s favorite, and I fondly anti- 
cipated the happiness of seeing 
them united in ease and affluence. 
But in our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, founded on apparently the 
greatest probability, we are fre- 
guently cruelly disaffointed—for 
what cause? It were perhaps im- 
pious to attempt divining: Let us 
therefore submit with christi lan res 
signation to the humiliating rod of 
Adversity, and, Candidus like, 
suppose “¢ that all is for the best.” 
Our duration here is uncertain and 
temporary, and, be it always re- 
membered, that the great and all- 
wise Ruler of the universe, chas- 
teneth tor his own purposes, and 
1s tie hon of error: They who 
daringly dispute this, dari ngly doubt 
the infallibility of their Maker. 

Upon our arrival in London, we 
soon learnt that the person to whom 
Mr. Dholson had remitted from 
India the bulk of his fortune; that 
man in whom he had placed the 
most implicit confidence, had in- 
famously betrayed his friend and 
fled, not only with my husband’s 
property, but with that of several 
others, leaving many families in 
a state of the most extreme indi- 
gence, 

This was certainly asevere stroke, 
but I was now familiarized to such 
unexpected events, and my son, 
possessing much of his father’s for- 
titude, bore it like a man. 

For our immediate support, we 
contrived to obtain payment of the 
£ 200. draft on the India Compa- 
ny, and fortunately, by the first ~ 
from Madras, my son receiveda fu 
remittance for the reversion of his 
father’s property in India, which 
amounted to £7000. This cheer 
ed our drooping spirits, and we im- 

mediately 
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mediately came down to this coun- 
try, where my son took this farm, 
and gave his hand to Isabella Sem- 
pille. They have now been mar- 
ried five years, and are blessed 
with three engaging children, two 
daughters and a son: as for me, I 
never have a wish ungratified; we 
live much by ourselves, but when 
a friend favors us with a visit, my 
Francis, and his Isabella take a de- 
light in showing them hospitality. 
The only thing which occasions us 
all some little de gree of inquietude, 
is the m ielancholy state of My poor 
sister Isabella (mentioned in the 
beginning of my little narrative, ) 
the cause of which I shall tell you 
ina very few words:— 

When about the age of twenty- 
seven, a young man paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and the attachment, 
I believe, became mutual. He 
solicited her promise to be his 
companion for life so soon as Pro- 
vidence should put him in a way 
to make her comfortable, and she 
frankly gave it him. Their vows 
of love and constancy were sacred- 
ly plighted, and, in short, they 
were married in the eye of hea- 
ven. He loved my sister most 
immoderately, and, impatient to 
possess his dearest Isabella, (for 
so he always called her,) he em- 
barked in trade with the very 
laudable view of, by care and in- 
dustry, soon accomplishing his 
Meritorious intention.—To begin 
the world, 1 have always consi- 
dered one of the most important 
transactions in a person’s life; and 
with the rational part of m ankind 
it must ever be a matter of the 
most serious consideration. My 
sister’s lover was so much taken up 
in seiting on foot his little con- 
cern, that he de! layed writing to 
his Isabella for nearly three 
weeks, expecting every day to ac- 
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quaint her that he had begun bu- 
siness; and she, thinking herself 
neglected, and supposing him the 
@athor of a story which happen- 
ed, at that time, to ‘appear in a 
Magazine, containing some ra- 
ther unpleasing ailusions to our 
family, gave scope to the natural 
impetuosity of her disposition, 
and abruptly withdrew her pro- 
mise and correspondence. ‘The 
young man was so hurt by the 
desertion of his Isabella, that he 
banished her from his heart, and 
gave his hand to another, with 
whom, | understand, he has long 
lived happily. My poor sistc., 
upon more mature consideration, 
was so struck with remorse, that 
she has, for a nurnber of years 
past, been quite silly in her judg- 
ment. She is harmless and inoi- 
fensive, and, for the most part, 
wanders about the farm in soli- 
tude; frequently in tears, and up- 
braiding herself with unprovoked 
cruelty to one who loved her with 
the most sincere affection. 

Just as Mrs. Dholson had done 
speaking, her sister entered the 
room, and by some incoherent sen- 
tences, soon showed us the unhap- 
py situation of her mind; she had 
all the appearance of having been 
once lovely, but the pressure of 
melancholy had reduced her to a 
shadow: she approached me with 

a smiling countenance, and taking 
hold of my hand, asked me if i 
would forgive her: « You are,” 
said she, ** my dear Mr, ca 
was crucl—it was inhuman to use 
you so—forgive vour Isabella, and 
she'll pray for you in heaven.” 
Here she wept, and with a-convul- 
sive laugh, the never-failing mark 
of a disordered brain, went hastily. 
out Of tue reom, greatly to the re- 
lief of us all present. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











QUARTERLY ADDRESS 


Delivered before the CALLIOPEAN SociEtY, on the first Tuesday in 
November, 1797, in the ninth Year of the Institution. 


THOU,—whose sweeter voice and lovelier form 
Than all thy sisters; —whose immortal sons 
Proclaim thee first and fairest of the Nine, 
Assist me to discharge this pleasing task! 


I ask not those inspiring rays which pour’d 

In cataracts of fire on Homer’s soul, 

And, after, beaming with reflected yrace, 
Shone mildly glorious from sweet VirGrL’s breast: — 
Such splendid gifts ’twere vain for me to ask; 
Confin’d by labour, and deprest by care, 

Thy greater. bounties would to me be vain. 
Yet would I crave the privilege, to catch 
Some of the notes that vibrate from thy lyre, 
Faintly returning from lone Echo’s haunts. 
For I view thee, as I am doom’d to view 

The form of ser who dwells within my soul;—- 
I gaze, admire, and almost dare to love. 


Assist me to fulfil my duty here, 

In this, our small, unfam’d, but social band, 
Who oft have met beneath thy patronage, 
And held it oft their pride to bear thy name. 


Brothers !—What though no high antiquity 

We boast—nor mingle with the sons of Fame, 

Such as on whom, long since, our Guarpian Muse 

Bestow’d her earliest, brightest influence, 

Inspiring—in the blithe symposial hours* 

Of Grecian sages, who, sublime and deep, 

Through all Philosophy’s, all Nature’s. bounds, 

In learned converse rang’d; enliven’d still 

By the gay sallies of the festive board,— 

Or wander’d in the Academic grove; 

Or, where the elegant Lyceum rose, 

Receiv’d the purest philosophic food; 

Or such as erst, within the deep recess 

Of Albion’s oaks, the hoary Druids met, 

Where huge rough stones, in mystic order plac’d, 

Expressive, 

*® The symrosta, or table-difcourfes of the ancient ph'lofophers, with the Ly- 


czuM and the Grove of AcADEMusS, where they ufuaily met, at Athens, are well 
knowa to thofe who are convenant in claffical literature. 
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Original Poetry. 


Expressive, mark’d the consecrated ground ; 


While heaven-taught Bards tun’d high their solemn harps, 


And, raptur’d, sung the tales of other times ! 


Wuat, though we cannot to the praise aspire 

Of those academies, in later times, 

Which Louts founded, or where Newton rul’d; 
Or where Sitcarp,* in liberated France, 

Bids deafness comprehend and dumbxess speak ? 


Yet, while we shine among the learned train, 
With lustre undistinguish’d in the blaze 

Or millions, radiant suns and brilliant stars, 
FRIENDSHIP, Connexion sweet! to us is known; 
And in our humble exercise of science 

We feel as pure a joy—as high a bliss, 

As Newton, Boy Le, or Frank in ever knew. 


Thus, in the Galaxy, a single star, 

Invisible to human eyes—dissolv’d 

And iost in the ethereal milk of heaven, 

Has planets, worlds, and systems of its own, 
Revolving by the same eternal laws 

As all the Universe’s great machine. 





To former times when active Memory strays, 
And calls to view her visionary train; 

Well pleas’d, the wandering spirit loves to dwell 
On those fair scenes of rational delight, 

When, oft, retiring from the giddy maze 

Of youthful sport and Dissipation’s charms, 

The smail, the friendly, happy circle met, 

And form’d the links of that bright, precious chain 
Which binds us still Do you not feel it bind? 
Does it not mew convey th’ eleétric spark 

Of CaLLioPEAN SYMPATHY around?— 

It does!—I feel it here—I know yoz feel, 
However cold the heart—however clogg’d 

By interested Care, too sure attendant 

On growing years. (For as we mount th’ ascent 
Of busy life, the prospeét widens round us, 

And various objeéts, crouding on the view, 
Divide our hopes and loves; ’till slow, sure “ Age 





’ 
* With withering hand, points down the hill of life.”) 


Yet still, fond Memory loves to-recall 

The nights of social happiness, the days 
When the eye glisten’d and the heart expanded 
To meet a brother. 


* In the grand inftitution of the Normal fchools of France, S1carn, profeffor of 
_ thetoric and the art of fpeech, has brought to a high degree of perfection the fcience 
fof teaching thofe who are borrt deaf and dumb to comprehend the fentiments of 
— @ Whers, and to fpcak diftinétly. 
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Original and feleficd Poetry. 


Blest is the Friendship form’d on Virtue’s base, 
Where usefulness and blameless pleasure join: 
Source of detight and unrepented joy ! 

Alas! how few such sources now exist! 

How often are the streains of pleasure tainted 
With apprehension, danger, and remorse! 
How rarely is th’ unmingled current found!— 
Yet once we call’d those unmix’d pleasures ours: 
Still we cail them so, and long we may, 

If we retain, in each fraternal breast, 

‘Those sentiments which bade us first unite ; 

li, in our converse with the busy world, 

We still distinguish Cadliofe’s sons, 

And still regard the once delightful time \ 
That calls us to “ renew our social bands.” 


*Tis mutual Jaterest pleads—the strongest motive 
T’ engage the mind in this mammonian age.— 
Forgive me, if I speak of Interest here :— 
‘Tbere was a time, when candid, ardent youth 
Would have despis’d the sordid argument, 

And said, “ The feelings ofa friend made happy 
** Pay amply for the labours of a friend.” 

But this is past—the toils of active life 

Wear off the sensibilities of yonth. 

Yet we can boast, within these happy walls, 
That Friendship, Virtue, Science, Interest, all, 
(So often disagreeing in the Wor/d, ) 

Can here be join’d: and (aéting like themselves) ; 
All CaLiiore’s sons can find them sere. 


Inscription for the Pedestal of a Bust of WAsuinGton. 
HOUGH conquering Time the works of man deface, 
And matble crumbie to its solid base, 





Stull shall, O virtuous Chief! thy lasting fame 
Survive all vestige of thy mortal frame ; 

The name of WasHINnGron dis power defy, 
‘Till Memory perish and till Nature die, 

Till Arts and Letters from their: seat are hurl’d, 
And one wide ruin desolate the world. 


New- York, 1797. MATILDA. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


TD a 
ODE TO THE EVENING.—From Townshend’s Poems. 
[With an Engraving. } 
RAPT in thy air-wrought mantle blue, 
, With cinéture girt of glittering dew ; 
Led by the calm soft-footed gale, 
Meek Eve, thy lov’d retura { hail; 
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Sclefled Poetry. 


While sunk below the ethereal steep 
The Sun descends to golden sieep, 
And flings his last refraéted beam 

Up the vast slope with ruddy gleam. 
The pensive hours, on dark’ning wing, 
Now faintly wheel their twilight ring; 
And dimpled joys excursive stray 
Through the soft arch of fading day. 
The chauntress of the copses green 
Trills her thick-warbled note unseen; 
And sylvan pipe and pastoral song 

In mingled measures steal along, 
Gray-hooded Eve! with soothing pow’r, 
To bless thy sweetly-solema hour. 





When the lone village pilgrim strays 

Uncertain o’er the twilight weys; 

And blue-hair’d fays in circles tread, 

O’er the moist cowslip’s velvet head 5 

Me lead, thon saintly nymph serene, 

To seek the long sequester’d scene; 
And chiefly too that haunted place, 


Where claspt in ivy’s wild embrace, . a 


The abby’s wall slow-mouldering stands, 
The drear abode of shadowy bands ; 
Which village legends say have been 
There at thy dubious hour oft seen ; 
Wher the cowl’d monk of darken’d times 
Fleets o’er the seat of long past crimes; 
And speétry forms of cloister’d maids 


In sorrow bow their pensive heads. bap 


For no loud rustic revels there 

Thy pensive votaries shall scare, 

When the black wing of Silence spread 
Waves o’er the musing thought-prest head. 
And when thou droop’st in languid plight 
Into the starry lap of night, 

Slow let me tread the moon-light plain, 
To pause in sweetly sadder strain ; 

For there the soft-soul’d Muse shall rove 
And melting tune her lute to love; 

And there my lyre in concord string, 

Of Julia’s countless charms to sing. , 

O! woud’st thou, Eve, to love a triend, 
Some dewy-teather’d herald send 

To meet my Julia in the grove, 

And sing unseen how much T love! 
Totell her with a fairy’s art, 

How full the throb which swells my heart-—~ 
By Spring’s green tresses now | swear, 

By ail the sweets which paint the year, 
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By 


te y, 
November, 1797. 
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610 Prefident’s Speech. 


By the love-lorn shepherd’s sigh, 

By the soft-might of Julia’s eye, 

A lovely band of village maids, 

And simple hinds with blooming wreaths, 
Should raise to thee an altar trim, 

And laud thee with a rural hymn, 

Soon as thou com’st on sandal’s gray, 

To close the balmy eyelids of the day. - 








: 
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PRESIDENT’s SPEECH, 


Delivered to both Houses of Congress, on Thursday, Nov. 23, 1797. ’ 


— 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I WAS for some time apprehensive that it would be necessary, on account 
of the contagious sickness which afflicted the city of Philadelphia, to 
convene the Nattonal Legislature at some other place: this measure it was 
desirable to avoid, because it would occasion much public inconvenience, and 
a consi derable public expence, and add to the calamities of the inhabitants 
of this city, whose sufferings must have excited the sympathy of all their fel- 
low citizens :— Therefore, after taking measures to ascertain the state and . 
decline of the sickness, I postponed my determination, having hopes, now hap- 
pily realized, that, without hazard to the health of the members, Congress 
might assemble at this place, where it was next Ly law to meet. I submit, 
hrwever, to your consideration, whether a power to postpone the meeting of 
Congress, without passing the time fixed by the constitution upon such occa- 
sions, would not be a@ useful amendment to the law of one thousand seven - 
hundred and ninety-four. : 

Although I cannot yet congratulate you on the ve-estaklishment of peace i 
Europe, and the restoration of security to the persons and properties of our 
citizens, from injustice and violence at sea; we have, nevertheless, abundant 
cause of gratitude to the source of benevolence and. influence, for interior 
tranquility, and personal security, for propitious seasons, prosperous agri- 
culture, productive fisheries, and general improvements; and, above all, for 
a rational spirit of civil and religious liberty, and a calm, but steady de- 
termination to support our sovereignty, as well as our moral and religious 
principles, against all ofen aud secret attacks, 

Our envoys extraordinary to the French Republic embarked, one in Fuly, 
the other early in August, to join their coHeague in Rolland. I have re- 
ceived intelligence of the arrival of both of p a in Holland, from whence 
they all proceeded on their journey to Paris, within a few days of the 19th 
of Seatember. Whatever may be the result of this mission, I trust that no- 
thing will have been omitted on my part, to conduct the negociation to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, on such equitable terms, as may be compatible with the* 
safety, honor, and interest of the United States. Nothing, in the mean- 
time, will contribute so mich to the arma of peace, and the attainment 
of justice, as a manifestation of that energy, and unanimity, of which, om 
many former occasions, the es ge of the United States have given such me- 


morable proof, the exertion of those resourees, forsnational defence, which - 


« benificent Providence has kindly placed within their power. 
J 
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Prefident’s Speech. 


It may be confidently asserted, that nothing has occurred simte’ 
journment of Congress, which renders inexpedient those precautionary meaw 
recommended by me, to the consideration of the two houses, at the ohening: 
your late extraordinary session. If that system was then prudent, it is more 
so now, as increasing depredatiens strengthen the reasons for its adoption, 

Indeed, whatever may be the issue of the negociation with France, and 





‘whether the war in Europe is, or is not to continue, 1 held it most certain, 


that permanent tranquility and order will not soon be obtained: The state 
of society has so long been disturbed; the sense of moral and religious obliga- 
tion so much weakened ; public faith and national honor have been so im- 

aired ; respec? to treaties has been so diminished ; and the law of mations 
has lost so much of its force; while pride, ambition, avarice, and violence, 
have been so long unrestrained, there remains no reasonable ground on which to 
raise an expectation, that a commerce, without protection or defence, will not 
be plundered. 

The commerce of the United States is essential, if not to their existence, 
at least to their comfort, their growth, prosperity, and hajrpiness. The gee 
nius, charaGier, and habits of the people, are highly commercial: their cities 
have been formed, and exist upon commerce; oxr agriculture, fisheries, arts, 
and manufadtures, are connected with, and depend upon it: In short, com- 


merce has made this country what it is, and it cannot be destroyed or negle@e 


ed, without involving the people in poverty aud distress; great numbers are 


divetly and solely rhe by navigation. The faith of society is pledged 


Sor the preservation of the rights of commercial and sea-faring, no less than 
the other citizens. Under this-view of our affairs, I should hold myself guilty’ 


of a negled of duty, if I forbore torecommend, that we should make every 


exertion to fproted? our commerce, and yee our country in a suitable pose 


ture of defence, as the only sure means of preserving both. 
Ihave entertained an expeétation, that it would have been in my power, 


at the opening of the session, to have communicated to you the agreeable 


information of the due execution of our treaty with his Catholic Majesty, re- 
seeing the withdrawing of his troops from our territory, and the demarka- 
tion of the line of limits ; but by the latest authentic intelligence, Spanish gar- 
risons were still continued within our country, and the running of the boundary 


line had not been commenced. These circumstances are the more to be regret= 
ted, as they cannot fail to affect the Indians, in a manner injurious to the 


United States :—Still, however indulging the hope, that the answers which 
have been given, will remove the objeAions offered by the Spanish officers, tothe 


immediate execution of the treaty, I have judged it proper, that we should 


continue in readiness to receive the | sycea and to run the line of limits: further 
information, on this subje, will be communicated in the course of the session. 

In conneion with the unpleasant state of things on our western, frontier, 
it is proper for me to mention th attempts of forcign agents, to alienate the 
@ffections of the Indian nations, and to excite them to atual hostilities against 


the United States; great activity has heen exerted by these persons, who 


have insinuated themselves among the Indian tribes residing within the ter- 


fitery of the United States, to influence them to transfer their affections’ 


and force to a foreign nation, to form them into a confederacy, and pres 


fare them for war against the United States. 


Althoigh measures have been taken to counterad these infra@ions. of our 
rights, to prevent Indian hostilities, and to preserve their attachment to the 
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Prefident’s Speech: 


ed States, it is my dutytoobserve, that, to give a better effe% to these 
: Urey @nd to obviate the consequences of a repetition of such practices, a 
fine viding adequate punishinent for such offences, may be necessary. 
The Commtssioners appointed under the fifth article of the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, between the United States and Great-Britain, 
to ascertain the river, which was truly intended, under the name of the river 
St, Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace, met at Passamaqueddy-bay, 
tg Offober, 1796, and viewed the mouths of the rivers in question, the adja- 
cent shores aad islands; and being of opinion, that adtual surveys of both 
river's to their sources were neces savy, gave to the agents of the two Nations, 
instructions for that purpose; and adjourned to met ai Boston in August : 
they mei; but the surveys requiring more time than had been sufifosed, and 
not being then completed, the Commissioners again adjourned to meet at Pro- 
vidence, in the state of Rhode-Island, in Fune next, when we may expect a 
finah examination and decision. . 
The Camimissioners afprointed in pursuance of the sixth article of the treaty, 
met at Philadelphia, m May last, to examine the claims of British subieéts, 


Sar debts contrated before the peace, and still remaining due to them, from 


the citizens or inhabitants of the United States. Various causes have hi- 
therto /revented any determinations; but the business is now resumed, and 
doubtless will be prosecuted without interruption, 

Several decisions on the claims of the citizens of the United States, for 
Josses and damages, sustained by reason of irregular and illegal captures, 
or condemuations, of their vessels, or other property, have been made by the 
Commissioners in London, conforrzably to the seventh article of the treaty.— 
The sums awarded by the Commissioners had been oat hy the British go- 
wernment ; a considerable number of other claims, where costs and damages, 
and not captured property, were the only abjeGs in question, have been decided 
by arbitration, and ile sums awarded to the citizens of the United States 
have also been paid. 

The Commissioners, appointed agreeably to the twenty-first article of our 
treaty with Spain, met at Philadelphia in the summer aa to examine and 
decide on the claims of our citizens, for losses they have sustained in con- 
sequence of their vessels and cargoes having been taken by the subjeds of his 
Catholic Majesty, during ihe late war between Spain and France. Their 
sittings have been interrupted, but arc now resuined. 

The United States being obligated to make compensation for the losses and, 
damages sustained by British subjedts, upon the award of the Commission- 
ers, acting under the sixth article of the treaty with Great-Britain, and 
for the losses and damages sustained by British subje4s, by reason of the 
capture of their vessels, and merchandize, taken within the limits and juris 
aittion of the United States, and brought into their ports, or taken by ves- 
sels originally armed in ports of the United States, upon the awards of the 
Commissioners acting under the seventh article of the same treaty ; it is necting 

sary, that provision be made for fulfilling these obligations. 

The numerous captures of American vessels, by cruisers of the French Re- 
public, and of some by those of Spain, have occastoned considerable exper 
ces immaxing and supporting the claims of oar citizens before their tribunals, 
The sums required for this purpose have, in divers instances, been disbursed 

ty the Consyds of the United States: by means of the same captures, great 
numbers of cur. seamen have been thrown ashore on forcign countries, destitute 
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Prefident’s Speech.—Moanthly Regifeer. 


of all means of subsistence, and the sick, in particular, have be, 
# sevous suffert ings. The Consuls have, in these cases, also 
nies for ihety relief; for these advances they reasonably expe 
ments frei the United States. The consular a& relative to schmaey 
revision ana amendment ; the Provisions for their support in Sorcign cond 
tr ies, and for thesr retur wm, are Found to be inade quate aud ineffcétual. ° Ano- 
ther provision seems necessary to be added to the consular act; some foreign 
wessels have been discovered sailing under the fag of the United States, and. 
dith forged papers. It seldom ha) ees 5, that the Consuls can dete& this de- 
ceplion, hec AUSE they have no auth arid y to demand an in ifection of thie rez rister's 
and sea letters. 
Gentlemen of the House of Represeutatives, 

Lt is my dui ty i commend to your sertous con idevation, those objet, 
which, by the const. thag are placed particularly within 3 
pers de hts and faxes. 

Since on decay of the feudal syste 
vided for, hiefy, at the e xpence of ine  Lividuals, a system of loans has been 
introduced. Ard as no nation can raise teithin ‘the year, by faxes, sufficient 
sums for its defence and military oferatious in time of: war, the sums loaned, 
and debts ronda ua have necessarily becenie the subject: of what heave fc 
called funding system The consequences arising from the continual accu- 
mulation of publ slic debts i in other countries, ovght to admonish us, to be care- 
ful ta prevent their growth in our own. The national d fence must be fre- 

vided for, as well as the sujiport of goverament ; but both should be accom- 
plished, as much as possible, b by immediate taxes, and as little as possible by 
loans. The estimates for the service of the ensuing year will, by my direc- 
tion, be laid hefor'e you. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 

We are met together at a@ most interesting period ; the situations of the 
frincifal powers in Europe ave singular and fortentous. Connedted with 
some by treaties, and with all by commerce, no important event there can be 
indifferent tous. Sweheircumstances call, with peculiar impor tunity, nat 
less for a disposition to unite in all those measures on which the honor, safe- 
ty, and prosperity of our country depend, than for all the exertions of « visdom 
and frimness. 

Tn all such measures you may rely on my xealous and hearty concurrence. 


United Rati Nov. 23, 1797. JOHN ADAMS, 
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a fevere gas, which did confiderable 
HE wind, foranumber of days paft, damage t» the thipning at the whurvess 

has blown very frefh from the and at anchor in the freon. 
rortheea, On Thurfday morning it The wind contirued at fouth eat: 
changed to eal, was accompanied with until three o'clock; it then changed to 
rain, and continued to blow frefh. YVef- fouth, and afterwards to fouth-wefts at 
terday morning, at one o'clock, it fuitted the time it changed the tide was very 
te fouth-eaft, and for feveral hours biew - high, though it wanted fume — of 
ng 
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er, Had the wind con- 
seaft it is probable more 
have been done, but for- 
Agath-wel wind checked 






mulys, was drowned at Geyer’s wharf ; 
we hawé-heard of no other deaths in con- 
fequéhee of the gale. 

Concoerp, (Ver.) O&. 9. On the 
2oth day of May, in the year 1704, Sa- 
bra Woodbury, aged three years and a 
half, daughter to Lieut. Jofeph Wood- 
bury, in Concord, Vermont, got a button 
into her throat, of the fize of a copper, 
and remained there until Oober, the 
6th inft. when the difcharged it by vomir- 
ing» The button was wore thin in one 
piace. The whole time that it was in 
her throat was three vears, four months, 
and fixteen dayse——The above is matter 
of 1.&. 

A ewe belonging to James Whitelaw, 
Efq. of Ryegate, had a large {welling un- 
der one fide of her beliy, during the whole 
of lat fummer, and was fuppofed to be 
bur; but on killing her afew days ago, 
it was found that her entrails were all in 

their proper place, and that the fwelling 
was in the infide of the flank: upon the 
opening ef which was found a lamb very 
compaétly wrapped up in a thin film, and 
furrounded, on all fides, with about an 
inch of fat mutton. The lamb weighed 
upwards of three pounds, and, when ta- 
ken out of the ewe, was perfely found, 
withaut any figns of putrefaction. 

“ NewFrieE rp, Nov. 8. On Wednefiay 
the firft inftant, was confecrated at Wa- 
terbury, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Jarvis, Bi- 
thop of Connedticut, a moft beautiful and 
elegant Church. A fermon weil adapted 
to the occafion was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Baldwin. On the next day the Bi- 
fhop, attended by a number of his Pref. 
byters, proceeded to Plymouth, and cun- 
fecrated another new and elegant Church, 
where a fermon very pertinent to the oc- 
cafion was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Shelton. The folemnities were perform. 
ed with decency and propriety, in the 
prefence of numerous and brilliant atiem- 
blies. Og the might preceding the con- 
fecration, each honfe was illuminated, 
and while the lights were burning, the 
{pectators were entertained with mufic, 
both infrumental and vocal, which was 

\highly pleafing to all prefent. 
The parith of North-Stratford, for- 
merly a part of Stratford, is now incor- 
porated into a town, by the name of 
| Trumbull, 
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Regifter. 


A Company is incorporated for the 
purpofe of making a turnpike road from 
this place to Reading, through the eaftern 
part of Wetton. 

The turnpike road from Wefton to 
Danbury, by Reading church, we hear, 
is nearly completed, and, it is thought, 
will be of very great advantage to the 
neighbouring county. 

Acsany, Nov. 3. The court houfe, 
we notice, is fitting up in a very han. 
fome ftile, for the reception of the le. 
giflature at their enfuing feffions, which 
are to be holden in this city, on the fir 
Tuefday in January. 

The file walks, in front of the build. 
ing, being now laid with flag-ftones, is 
aifo an agreeable improvement. 

On the 4th of O&ober uit. as Mz 
Joet Hawley, furveyor, Jofeph Tinker, 
William Edwards, and Jofeph Pierce, 
in a boat, were coming down Lake Erie, 
they were overtaken by a violent ftorm, 
near Prefg'Ifle—the boat upfet, and the 
three laft named perfons were unfortu- 
nately drowned. They were on their re- 
turn from New -Conne@icut.—Mr. Tine 


ker belonged to the eaft part of the . 


Scate of Connedticut. 

The above information was communi- 
cated by Mr. Hawley, who furvived the 
unhappy fate of his companions, and ig 
now in this city. : 

This morning, Adam Kapple, an in- 
habitant of this city, was committed to 
jail, on fafvicion of being a principal 
agent in fetcting the late fire. It was 
faid, the plan for burning the city was 
concerted at the houfe he occupied. 

Puirapecpara, Nove rt. Yefter- 
day, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 


the Prefident of the United States arrive. 


ed in town, after an abfence of between 
three and four months, He was met at 
Frankford, and efcorted to town by the 
three volunteer troops of horfe of this 
city, commanded by Capts. Dunlap, Sin- 
ecr, and Morrel, and the county trgop, 
commanded by Capt. Forreft. On alight. 
ing from his carriage, he was welcomed 


by the huzzas of a crowd of citizens af-- 


fembled on the occafion, and the heads 
of departments immediately waited upon 
him with their congratulations on his 
fafe return ¢o the feat of government. 
New-Yorx, Nov. 3. It is eftimate 
ed that 1232 perfons have died in Philae 
delphia during the months of Auguft, 
September, and OGober—216 of whom 
were children. 
On contrafting the deaths at Philadel- 
phia, during the months of Augutt, Sepy 
tember, 
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tember, and Ofober, 1793, with thofe 
of the fame months, during the prefent 
year, it is found, that the difference 
js 2528—in 1793, 3760, and in 1797, 
1232. 

A treatife on fevers (particularly that 
denominated yellow fever) has recently 
been publifhed in India. 

We hear it is a joint effort of two ce- 
febrated phyficians at Calcutta, who, 
beginning to write by accident, on the 
fame fubject, at the fame time, agreed 
to unite their efforts, and thus conjoint. 
ly produced a work’, which report ftates 
to be a mott learmed and valuable per- 
formance. The celebrated M‘Lane, au- 
thor of feveral important difcoveries in 
chemiftry and medicine, is one of the 
authors. 

The Ganges has brought out a num- 
ber of copies to Philadelphia. 

8.] The expences of this city, for the 
lait year, as ftated by authority, amount 
to 42,8911. (equal to 107,227 dols.) ex- 
tlufive of fractions. 

A well has been recently dug at Bof- 
ton, more than one thoufand feet diftant 
from high water mark towards the chan- 
nel, and water obtained of thé moft ex. 
cellent quality. This wel} was dug about 
twenty-five feet in the common mode 
from the bottom the earth was bored 
with an auger about three inches in dia- 
meter, to the depth of 70 feet, when a 
fpring was ftruck; the aperture was fe- 
cured by inferting a wooden tube,— 
Quvere, whether good water might not 
be procured by boring from the bottom 
of any well in which the water is at pre- 
fent bad ? 
~ 9.| The New-York Miffionary Socie- 
ty met in this city on Tuefday laft. In 
the evening a Sermon was delivered in 
the old Prefbyterian Church, and a col- 
leGtion made to promote the benevolent 
defign of the inftitution. After receiv- 
ing the report of the Directors, and going 
through the feveral articles of bufinefs 
which came before them, the fociety ad- 
jJosrned to meet in this city on the firt 
Teufday in November next. We hear 
that Dr. Livingfton and Dr, M‘Knighe 
were appointed to preach the annual Ser- 
mons before the Society next year. Dr. 
Livingfton to preach in the Scotch Pref- 
byterian Church, in Cedar-ftreet, and 
Dr. M‘Knight in the North Dutch 

‘Church, 

We notice, in the Charlefton papers, 
by this day’s mail, a moft flagrant viola. 
tion of the neutrality of the United 

States, in the capture, plunder, and final 


we 


' s 
Reovifier. 
deftruction of an Engiith thi 
Aracabetfa,Capt.Story, fre 
a French piratical private 
Fortitude. The Aracabe! 
from Jamaica to Londongtt 
ftrefs of weather, was connpehed 
into Charleiton; the got oVér the bar on 
the 13th ult. and anchored in Five Fa: 
thom Hole, in the very hardour of Charlef- 
ton, where fhe was captured, plundered, 
and burnt, by the privateer above men- 
tioned. ‘uae 

16.] This morning, at 7 Relock, the 
Mercury in Farenheit ftood at go deg. 
an aftonithing degree of cold for the 16th 
of November. 

We hear from Niagara, that a boat 
has lately run over the falls, fuppofed to 
be occafioned by the careleffnets or inex- 
perience of the helmfman. In the boat 
were eight perfons, four men, three wos 
men, and one child; the men jumped 
from the boat, and faved themfelves; 
the reft weat down the falls with the 
boat, and perifhed. 

28.] Yefterday, about noon, Fernr- 
NAND LerowENsTzRN, aged about 49, 
and a young woman by the name of Exr- 
ZABETH FoLKENHAN, aged 24, were 
found dead in a bed at Mifs Foikenhan’s, 
in the Bowery. 

On this truly fhocking difcovery, a 
jury of inqueft was immediately fum- 
moned, who found, by letters which were 
on.the table from eagh party, and other 
corroborating circumftances, that they 
had mutually agreed to die in this way=— 
on which they a¢judged, that Leowen- 
ftern firft fhot Elizabeth Foikenhan, by 
her confent, and then fhot himfelf. 

It appears, that her filter had fent to 
the houfe by a negro boy, but could not 
get admittance; and while the door wag 
breaking open, the difcharge of a piftol 
was heard; and, on afcending, both the 
man and woman were found dead, and 
two piftols appeared in fuch a pofition as 
convinced the jury of the juttneds of their 
verdict.——The partics are faid to have 
been difappointed lovers. 


MARRIAGES 


In New-York.—In the capital, Capt. 
James Tylee, to Mifs Phebe Coffey.— 
Daniel Boardman, Efq.to Mifs Hetty 
Mooree—Mr. Wm. Baker, to Milfs 
Lucy Anfon.—Mr, David Rofs, to Mrs. 
Frances Ann Bogert.—Mr. Smith Va- 
Jentine, to Mifs Polly Almon.——Mr. 
Porter, to Mrs. M. Higby.—Mr. Ma- 
thew Gill, to Mifs Rebecca Read.— 

Capt. 
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p Bennet, to Mifs Ejfy Van 
aac MEPs to Mus Eli- 
eee Mir, R. $s Kinnicut,, to 
wee ae Fryres.—Mr,. James Cod- 

mele, 0, Mils Rebecca. Rogers. —Mre 
* “Alexa: ider Rolfe, to Milfs Barbara 5am- 

Sfea—Ephraim Bratt hey, Efq., to Nirs. 

Mary Amalin Dr. Edmund Bainbridge, 

to Miss Symiagton-—-Mr. J- 

sbatp, to Mifs Cathaine Colvila. 

Ja Albany, Mr. Elias Kane, to Mit, 
Sch Puy Ream ebaitian Vidicher, Eig. 
to Mis Rofanagh Sinpboy:—-Mr. aac 

Flucton, ¢o Nas Margaret Lynot. 

Ona Long-ands—At Finuthing, Mr. 
Win. Pk hii PS, 2 Mifs Ei: zabeth Roe. 

in. New Jerigys—At Walaterd, J wha 
P. Kyeric, Efq. to M fs Hannah Walne 

la Penntyivania-—In the capital, Mr. 
Francis Markoe, to Milfs Sally Caldwell, 
Charles Baring, jun. Efg. to Mrs. Su- 
fan Heyward.——Mr. Kennedy Long, to 
Mifs Eiiza Kennedy.—Mr. C. Lewis, 
to Mils Margaret Barron.—Mr. James 
Paul, to Mils Esizabeth Rodman. 

At Whitlee, Mr. Wm. Levis, to Mifs 
Say Gray. 

A? Lebanon, Mr Zebulon Gurley, to 
Mis Mary Moujton 
Zeal prompt them to fulfil, tho’ rather 

flaw, 

‘Phe vows they made full thirty years ago, 

&° The marriage intention of this 
coupie was publithed upwards of thirty 
years before the con fammiation. 


ta aMorslane -—At Elkton, Mr. Wme 
TE. Sew ly to Miis Fanny Ruffel. 

In Virginiagm-At Momtecelio, Mr. J. 
Epps, to Mifs Polly Jetferion. 

In South-Carohna.—-la the capital, 
Major Thomas Pinckucy, to Mrs. Mid- 
dlcton. 

In Connefticut.—Art Greenwichg Mr, 
Stevhen Holmes. to Mify Hannah Ferriss 

Is Rhode-Mand, Mr. Elitha Harrene 
den, aged $3, to Mre. Eleanor Lufhurey 
aged 33, be: og his eighth wife 

In Zoffachufec tem—dn the capital, 
Mr. Thomas Webb, to Milfs Patty ilop- 
kins. 

—FOREIGN MARRIAGES.—= 

In England, David Woliarm, Earl 
of Muansheld, to Miis Frederica Marke 
ham, ¢ih daughter of the Archbdifhop of 
York. 

At Lifbon, Col. Humphreys, to. Mifs 
Bulkcicy. 


frances 


—DEATHSe— : 

In New-York,—ia. the eeoital, the 
Rev. Chrittopher G. Peter, paftour of the 
Moravian Congregation in this city. 


My. Robert bb Gregor. Mr. Wiliam 
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Regifier. 
M‘Camman: he received his death by 
a fall fron the tcaffold at the Ne he. 
atre.—Mr. Thamas Dod lgte—Mils Qu-. 
fart Cockle,——Mrs. Smith, confort of 
Mr. Richard Smith. 

At the. Lazeretta, on Bediow’s Ifand, 
Capte John Watlea, of the fchooner 
Hus reli. 

: Wellchefter, Mr. Adam Gilchrift, 
esi 77 years. 

At Poughkeepfe, Mrs, Elizabeth Crab, 
aged 302 years, amd by many of her 
friends faid to be 10g. She was a very 
induftrious woman, and what is remark. 
able the never had a fit of ficknefg 
watil the was gO years of age, or ever 
was attended by a phyfician, or took ang 
medicine, excepting a day or two before 
fhe died. At go years of age fhe milked 
her own cow, and attended other family 
affairs. 

At Efopus, Mrs. Nelly Swart. 

At Cuaxackie, Mrs. Catharine Sick. 
les, confort of the Reve Mr. Sickles, 
and-daughrer of Judge Glen. : 

Ar Albany, Mr. Henry ‘Ven Broeck y= 
Mc. Aaron Linn. 

At Scheacady, Mrs. Maria Yates, ” 
confort ut J.C. Yates, E{q. 

In New-Jerfey.—At Perth Amboy, 
James Parker, Liq. Mayors of chat city, 
aged 72. . 

At Newark, Mrs. Elizabeth Crane. 
Capt. John Robinfon, in his 77th years 

in Pennfyivanias—In the capital, Mr, 
John Clark.—Mrse Ve apingtone—Mih 
Hannah Rhodes. ie 

Near Pinladelphia, Mrs. Catharine 
Miles. —Mifs Ann Harker. « 

At Derby, Athton Humphreys, Bian) ‘ 
a reipedtable citizen of Philadelphia, i 

In Virginiae—At Norfolk, the Rey” 
Dr. Elizur Goodrich, in his 64th year, ~~ 

In South-Carolina.—Iin the Capital, 
Royal Flint, Efg. 

In Georgiae—At Savannah, My. Ja 
Ford. 

In Mailachufetts.—In the capita 
Capt. jote,! Crocker. 

=F OREIGN DEAT HG 

At Quebec, the Right, Rete. Jean 
Francis abert late Batho of Quebec, 

At St. Thomas 'sy Capt. j\tiana ie . 

At Kington ( famaica) the R 4 
His De Corcowa, of the Bh 2s ong 
aged 75 years+ 

At Macoa, Mrs. Macquavita. 44 

In England, Mets Goswiny aah 
Milfs Wol'\flanecraft, the ctiebrated mt 4 
thorefy of che Ri Sen of Womane= 4 
aa of re Righ in an advanced lal 


—NMics, Betley Botkefeys 
is France, the edlebrated Gen. “dl 
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